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TWO NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


A PROSE STORY 
By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal.” 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 


One vol. 12mo, with an Illustration, uniform 
with “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Cloth, 
price $1 50. 


This is the first story written by the author of Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal since that delightful novelette 
in verse took the public by surprise. A Very Young 
Couple, although in prose, is quite as captivating as 
its predecessor. The marriage, of course, is purely 
for love, and the vicissitudes through which the 
“Very Young Couple” pass—their pecuniary per- 
plexities, their little tiffs, their more serious entan- 
glements, and the way they escaped from them—are 
rehearsed in a lively, sparkling style, and with a 
natural which ls directly to the sympathies 





vy 


of all who have passed ihrough similar experiences. 
A Thrilling Story of Adventure. 
“MY KALULU,” 
PRINCE, KING, AND SLAVE, 


A Story from Central Africa. 
By Henry M. Srantey, author of ‘‘How I Found 
Livingstone.” 
WITH SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol., 12 mo, $2. 
From the Boston Journal. 
“ If the young reader is- fond of strange adventures. 
he will find enough in this volume to delight him all 
Winter, and he must be hard to Please who is not 






































its most popular rival, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


lately published in Boston, it will be still fur- 
ther increased in literary and artistic attrac- 
tiveness. The publishers promise that it 
shall be in every respect the best, as well as 
the most beautiful of all Juvenile Periodicals, 
It will be adapted to the needs and tastes of 
readers of all ages. 

The HOLIDAY NUMBER contains seventy- 
two large and exquisitely illustrated pages. 

A distinguished author says of St. Nicholas : 
“ It has more wit than the Lendon Punch.” 
Our selections from ‘‘Our Youno Fors” 
material were secured too late for insertion 
in this number, excepting only the opening 
chapters of 


FAST FRIENDS ; 
Mz. TROWBRIDGE'S SERIAL STORY, 


in which JACK HAZARD again appears : 


ST. NICHOLAS now has Turex SPLenpip 
Sxnrat Strorres. With the wealth of material 
in our hands, and the new contributors 
secured, it is expected that each number will 
increase in excellence. 


You cannot buy for a dollar any book that 
will be half so attractive as the Holiday 
Number of ST. NICHOLAS, which costs only 








charmed with its graphic pages.” 
From the Chicago Inter-ocean. 
‘This book may be read by older boys with profit 
and instruction. For, apart from the vividly dra- 
matic scenes depicted, Mr. Stanley has collected to- 
gether a vast amount of useful information concern 
ing @ people of whom the general world are pretty 
mu b in the dark.” 


- as postgats on receipt of the price by the pub- 


SCRIBNER ARMSTRONG & Co. 
No. 654 Broadway, New York, 





25 cents, 


Illustrated Magazines are “ the cheapest 
Literature in the World ;” they do not cost one 
tenth the price of the same matter in book form. 


14 Numbers for $3 00; 4 Months for $1 00. 


Subscriptions received by all NEWS DEAL- 
ERS, BOOKSELLERS and POSTMASTERS, 
and by 


SORIBNER & Co., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 





Printed Percales, 
CHOICE DESIGNS and EXTRA QUALITY. 


And they have also opened an ELEGANT and 
COMPLETE assortment of FINE 


Imported White Coods, 





in every variety of style, quality. &c. 
5 Cases Origina' Quality 


JAPANESE SILKS. 


PURE SILK ONE WAY, at 50c. per yard, 





3 Cases 


Colored English Alpacas 


at 25c. and 35c. per yard, value 35c. and 50c. 


100 Pieces 


All Wool Cretonne, 
65c. per yard, former price $1. 





They also offer a large lot of short lengths of 


LINENS. 


Linen Sheetings, Pillow Case Linens, Damasks, as 
well as Table Cloths, Napkins, Towellings, Etc., Etc., 
(a little out of order), at a very large reduction from 
regular prices, 





“ Presenting an unusual opportunity to purchasers 
to supply their wants AT UNPRECEDENTEDLY 
LOW PRICES. 





BROADWAY, 4th av., 9th and 10th sts, 








Feet, cured by Dr. J. F. HUNTER, Surgeon 





C. Hi. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y} 





J. M. HODGSON, , 
FIFTH AVENUE 
FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


S. E. Cor. 45th St. and 5th Ave., 
New Yor«. 


Nursery and Green Houses, Fort Washington, N.Y. 


200 PIANOS ax» ORGANS 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, or for rent in City or 
Country, during this Financial Crisis 
and tw HOLIDAYS, l¥y HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, 
than ever betore offered in New-York. 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’ Cele- 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the Trade. A large discount to Ministers, Church- 
es, Sunday Schools, Etc. 


ECONOMY UTILITY! 


G7 Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Any color 
Pam sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2, by 
mn .C. Root, Anthony&Co., 
| Stationers, New York. 

Y ta" Send for Circular, containing 
testimonials, &c, 


“CORNS CURED.” 


Bunions, Inverted Nails, and all Diseases of the 
















Chiropodist, 907 BROADWAY, between 20th and 
2ist Streets. Established 10 years. Refers toeminen 
thysicians and Surgeons. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, Jan. %Mth, 1874. will close at 
this office, en Tuesday at 4.30 A.M., on Wednesday at 
5 A.M., on Tonk 11.30 A.M., and on Saturday 

at 7,30 A. 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 
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Every Sewing] Machine Doubled in Value 
PALMER’S 
Combination Attachment 


FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 





fhe perfection of making and arranging 
every style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ‘case and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than 
can be dotte by hand. : 
2.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
colors and pieces of goeds at one operation. 
3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 
4.—It prepares and puts a double or single fold on 
the edge of a band, 
5.—It cords bias bands. 
att | pre pares and applics a double French hem 
finish. 
7.—It prepares a cord welt perfeetly. 
8.—It prepares and places a cord welt in any seam 
without bastin 
@ —It prepares a cord welt, at the same time gather- 
ing and placing the welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one operation. 
19.—It docs plain gathering. 
11.—It gathers and sews at the same time, better than 
any other gatherer. 
12.—It hems all goods, bias or straight. 
13.—It binds with a braid. 
14.—It binds with cut binding. 
15.—It sews any seam without basting.§ 


The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of tie 
simplest Attachments in use ; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of any Sewing Machine, 

In ordering, state KinD of Sew.ng Mac ne. 

Price, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 

tt free. Address, 

PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
#17 Broadway, New York, 

An opportunity seldom offered to Agents of both 

sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately, 


To American Tourists in 
Europe. 


JAMES MIDDLEMASS &CO., 
Nos. 16, 18 and 20 South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
First-class Clothiers & Outfitters, 
ALSO 


Manufacturers of Shirts and Pulpit 
Robes. 


One hundred per cent., at least, may be saved by 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
£500,000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
Passengers the best possible guarantee’for safety and 
avoidance of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always heen adopted 
by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
SPATE, coos cocteveced t CANADA,...0c000.-- 4276 
DURIPE .céuessces oe GREECE............. 4310 
| Reesor 4340 THE QUEEN....... 4470 
FRANCE .......0.++- 367 ee 3441 
HOLLAND ........-- 8847 HELVETIA ........ 3970 
DENMARE ......... 3724 ERIN ........ +» -4040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York 
every Wednesday ; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
London digect. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool ... ......$70 and $'0. 

Prepaid Cabin paseage from Liverpool, and £xcur- 
sion ticke s to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liver B29 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 
Copenhagen. 

he Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New \ork. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording eve: y conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 
speed, safety and comfort, with pproany. 

For further particulars apply at the Co.’s office, 

89 BROADWAY, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 








CITY OF BRONKLYN, Saturday, Jan. 17, 2 p.m, 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Jan. 24, 10 a.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Jan 3!, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Feb. 7, 9 a.m. 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Feb. 14, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, Feb, 21, 9 a.m. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80 and £90, Gold, acco rding to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates, 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Prepaip Cexrtiricates from above ports $32 cur 


a - at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and eral business, apply al 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway, or Pier 45 
North River. 

(JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 
FREDERICK KURTZ'S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 





The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 
yf Fare to the most reasonable rates 
To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dining 


Rooms enables him to accommodate private and 
select partics, and also every class of business men. 





Americans in ordering their outfits of us, while in 
Europe. 
First-ciass Scotch and English Tweed Suits, made to 
order and warranted to fit, for from £2 10s. to £5. ; 
Overcoats from £2 to £4 Js. ; Silk lined throughout 
and made of fine Beaver Cloth for £5, 

Address, 


James Middlemass and Co., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
For Hard Times, 
AT THE 
.“ DOLLAR STORE,” 
or ' 
Winter Garden Palace, 


Will now be found an unusually attractive collection 
of Novelties at the uniform standard price of ONE 
DOLLAR. 

CALL AND SEE THEM! 


WM. M. ELIAS & BRO., 
667 Broadway and 204 Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HUGH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz.: Pickles, Sances, Bisenits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
NAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete, Also constantly 
oa hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS 
182 FIFTH AVENTE., 


The same uniform prices are charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
way or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 
Ofices and Banks without extra charge. 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
nd still the very best articles furnished without 
elay. 

Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 

0 long enjoyed by me, 
I remain the Public's Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
correspondingly low rates. 

FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprictor. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, | 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


| My This compound of the 
\ by vegetable alteratives, Sars- 


rn i apart pom. Stillingia 
f and Mandrake with the 
nO PES Zp Yodides of Potassium and 
(“tron makes a most effee- 
Zo wal cure of a series of 
~~. complaints which are very 
= prevalent and afflicting. It 
purities the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 
the system, thst under- 
mine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Interna! derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the 
blood. When they are gone, the disorders they pro- 
duce disappear, such as Uleerations of the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and Eruptive Dis- 
eases of the Skin, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Arysipe- 
las, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Boils, Tumors, Tetler 
and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring-worm, Uicers and 
Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side 
and Head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhea 
arising from internal ulceration and uterine disease, 
tt a Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debdility. 
With their departnre health returns. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Prattical and Analytical Chemists. 





















CUNARD LINE. 
EsTAaBLisuED 1840. 
The British and N. A. KR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York 
Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 


day. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverp ol to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation, 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currenoy. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of — given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, a) 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Stcerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AcEnt. 


ly at the Com- 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, . 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 
DELTA, chartered. ..... . .......... Dec. 18. 
PE od. 5000.50) abseeseodecsces Jan. 10. 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all oy: of the United States and Canada to 
ee 1 the British Channel and all other points in 

england. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
conifort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


Wet GORD. cocticanscenscensecd 75 and $80 currency. 
Bagel Caw, «0 0000.cccece: suse 5S currency. 
PS ee 30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards, 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all — of America, 
= Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York. 
For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


1 tes, 
Apply to 





EX- 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 








Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicire. 


(86 South Street, New York. 
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THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAH, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection of any Two, of the following $ * 
of Augion Engravings, free 


THE ALBION . 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary ér:. 
miscellaneous journa’s published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Commenter, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important pnbile 
matters in the Unirep Starters, and the New Dom- 
NION ; a8 well as in Mexico and the West Indies. 


The following is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying $5 per 
annum, in edvance:— 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches, 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atxan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 2x30, 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 80x22. 
Herrime’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE ‘TEMPER- 

ANCE SOCIETY, %4x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 33x25. 

LanDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsgEr's DEER PASS, 25x83. 

Wanvesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 38x28 

Witxrxs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw. 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21318. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21, 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are th 2 advertising rates of the ALBron : 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


o%. «+ = three months, 

eo S a six months. 

— - one year, when 
standing unchanged. 


The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIoN, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against loss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


In the event of any of our subscribers failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a 
favor by acquainting the office with the fact. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 





Proprietor and Editor, 
89 Park Row New York. 
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BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 
MAUD. 


I love thy Saxon name; one that hath been 

The gage of peace in olden history : 

And it hath wrought the same glad change in me 
As wrought on angry churls the soft-named queen. 
When discontent hid marred for me each scene, 

I felt the dull deep need of better things 

Than met me in life’s common wayfarings ; 

And then I learned from thee what life might mean. 
No more I sought my chiefest joys abroad, 
No longer wooed the meretricious smile 
Of those who gave it only to beguile, 
No longer stooped the false as true to laud. 
One diamond the rude world had never flawed 

Fell to my lot; no longer could I bear 

Of cold conventionality the glare: 

Like Saxon vassal owned my heart its empress Maud! 


HEBE. 


“ Whoin the gods love die young,” they sang of old; 
Yet was it, sure, a more prophetic tongve 
That said Heaven’s favorites live ever young. 

Thou never wilt grow aged. Locks of gold 

~ turn to gray, and the cheek’s dimpled fold 

Jhange to a wrinkled front—thou wilt not be 

One day the nearer eld; because for thee 

My love, thou knowest, never can grow cold. 

Such Jove doth antedate our future lot, 
Anticipating what I feel and know 
Will be our destiny when hence we go, 

Ani all life’s littlenesses are forgot. 

While in some mansion high, in some blest spot, 
We live and love; yet, through eternity, 
Shall never feel “ love’s sad satiety,” 

When former things are past, and where change enters 

not. 





RIVAL LOVE SONNETS. 
(From the French.) 
I. TOUCHING JOB. 
BY BENSERADE. 


Poor Job, involved in countless woes, 
Will tell you here his harrowing tale ; 
And yet that history, he knows, 
To move your gentle heart may fail. 


Yet will he lay his troubles bare, 
His gloomy portrait be will paint; 
And you the type shall witness there 
Of one who mukes as sad a plaint. 


His sufferings, I confess, were great ; 
And yet I know another man, 

In modern times, whose bitter fate 
Comes near as any mortal’s can. 


His patience was incredible; 
Yet there exists upon this globe 

One who outstrips (you know him well) 
The patience and the pains of Job. 


II. TO URANIA. 
BY VOITURE, 


Uraria, heavenly maid, will be my bane, 
Nor time nor absence heals my bosom’s smart; 
And now, far past all Asculapian art, 

Like one jong prisoned, I adore my chain. 


I see my fate in that cold loveless eye, 
Yet see the beauties that are killing me, 
And cannot hate the lovely tyranny ; 

Can oniy hug my martyrdom—and die. 


I summon Reason calm for my defence, 
And for a while she seems to lend me aid; 
Then, gazing on Urania—heavenly maid— 
Straight sides with her, like every other sense. 


————_>—_——. 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
CHAPTER XXX.—TRYING BACK. 


Sergeant Flint, holding the door-handle, stood still for a 
few seconds, during which his practised eyes took in every 
detail of the furniture, from the brigand and shepherdeds in 
Staflordshire china which flanked the glass case with its 
stuffed seagul) on the chimney piece, to the tea-things, the 
open books, the writing-materials, the litter of crumpled 
shirts, brushes, tobacco-pnuches, blue and white socks, 
meerschaum pipes, and fishing-tackle, which strewed the oil- 
skin-covered top of the round loo-table. In the corner of 
the room stood a portmanteu of shining span-new leather, 
open, and half-emptied of its contents. A bag,aslim um- 
breila, and a fishing-rod in its white canvas-case, were visible 
through the partially opened door of the adjacent bed-room. 
The tenant of these airy apartments had started to his feet 
and stood staring at the invader of his privacy. ’ 

“ I beg your pardon, I am sure, | ut”—— he began; when 
the sergeant, with his accustomed volubility, broke in 
with: 

“I beg yours, I am sure, und so does the squire here. 
Name of Davis, I believe? Not long here,eh? Now, if we 
talk matters over in a quiet, amicable way, like all friends 
round the Wrekin, since I’m by birth a Shropshire man— 





come in, squire—well, sir, I do believe we'd arrive at some- 
thing satisfactory. We don’t want to hurt a hair of your 
head, indeed not.” 


The legitimate occupant of the rooms had changed color 
more than once, and now stood looking first towards Oswald, 
and then towards the sergeant, with a surprice, which, if not 
genuine, vas admirably counterfeited. 

“ T think it right to tell you,” said Charlton, compassion- 
ating the evident embarrassment of their interlocutor, “ that 
we ene some clue to your movements, and have followed 
you here”—— 

“ Not, surely, from”—burst out the young man, frowning 
and reddening—‘* from that place!” he added, in a more 
constrained manner ; “ and, if so, may I ask why ?” 

“ Considering the circumstances under which you left,” 
said Oswald, somewhat nettled, “ you need hardly be 
astonished if those who have a deep interest in the matter 
have taken some pains to discover the _— of your retreat. 
You may, perhaps—and, for your sake, I sincerely trust that 
it is so—be able to explain your share in what has occurred ; 
and I believe that perfect frankness will prove your best 
poly. To make amends for the past” —— 

“ Upon my word, sir!’ exclaimed the dark-complexioned 
young man, who was by this time very red and very angry, 
“ you are either a couple of escaped lunatics, or your imper- 
tinence is—is’——- He broke down here, as if for want of 
an adequate epithet, and then resumed: “ What on earth can 
it signify to you whether I was plucked or not, I should be 
glad to know? My family may say what they please, per- 
sonally, but I svill not submit to have strangers sent to per- 
secute me in this unwarrantable fashion.” 

“ Sold!” muttered the sergeant, leaning back against the 
door-post. “That's the chat. I was afraid of it before. 
But it was not in his nature to be seriously disconcerted, sv 
in the next instant he stuck in: “ Now, governor, there’s no 
good in being out of sorts, is there? if there has been a little 
mistake, as there clearly has been in this case. We're 
very far from wishing to give offence, Mr. Davis, to you or to 
anybody; but I may as well mention”—and out came the lit- 
tle staft, with the crown-shaped brass head, that had approved 
itself a talisman on more perplexing occasions than the pre- 


ed 


fork-grinder works in, and another to rob; and the very fel: 
lows who are hired to take a shot at some obnoxious mate 
would scorn to screen a common rogue ; and so the Force get 
the population pretty much on their side whenever society 
rules are not broken, At the Jolly Sawyers I shall be sure to 
meet inspectors and sergeants of the local police on duty in 
plain clothes, and some of the hands may be able to point out 
our man’s place of concealment.” 

The sergeant had by this time completely recovered from 
the temporary mortification caused by his ill success, The 
exercise of his profession furnished him with a brisk repeti- 
tion of a game at hide-and-seek, wherein the players were 
fettered by few or no formal restrictions, and in which the 
balance of victory inclined impartially to either side. But 
Oswald began to feel the wearing effects of his man-hunt— 
the feverish unrest, the keen disappointment, the tremulous 
eagerness, which, to a highly educated and sensitive nature, 
were the inevitable consequences of such a task as that 
which he had voluntarily undertaken. The skill with which 
his ally had discovered the first link in the chain had given 

im an over-confidence in a speedy and triumphant result, 
and now he was forced to admit that the chances of failure 
predominated. His return to the hospitable shelter of the 
Blue Lion was unattended by any remarkable incident. The 
drowsy landlord was, as usual, ensconced in the recesses of 
his private parlor ; but. busy, buxom Mrs. Boys, on receiving a 
hint from the ringleted barmaid, showed a disposition to 
overwhelm the stranger with questions. She hoped—she 
did hope—that Mr. Charlton had succeeded in finding what 
he was in search of, and her sympathy was evidently mingled 
with an itching curiosity to know the whole history of 
Oswald’s quest. The young barrister was, however, in no 
mood for idle conversation, so, merely rejoining that he was 
anxious, from family reasons, to find a person supposed to 
be at Slingsborough, and that he had mistakingly followed a 
former customer of the hotel to Filey, he passed on up the 
broad and shallow stairs to the room which had been al- 
lotted to him, and which was situated in a different part of 
the house from that which he had inhabited on the occasion 
of his previous visit. 

Mention has been made of a certain shady garden, well 





sent—“that I am Sergeant Flint from Scotland Yard, and 
that we are wanting a party last known to be at Slings- 
borough, name of Davis, dark, and of about your age and 
height. When you once see that we've no desire to pry or to 
intrude, but merely to do our duty, why, says you, any little 
explanation I can make is due to this officer, and the squire 
along with him, as between man and man, says you, we on 
our part apologising for trouble given. So, if you would so 
far oblige us, we wou’t keep you up one minute later than 
necessary, not we.” 
Thus adjured, the tenant of Mrs. King’s lodgings proceeded, 
somewhat stammeringly, but with evident truthfulness of 
diction, to give the solicited information. He had really not 
much to tell, How his name was Davis; how he was an 
undergraduate of Brasenose College, Oxford; how he had 
been unable for the second time, he was sorry to say, to sa- 
tisfy the examiners of the university ; how bis tradesmen had 
simultaneously pressed for a settlement of their little bills, as 
if to illustrate the truth that misfortunes seldom come 
singly ; how his tutor had advised him, to “ go down and 
read ;” and how his family had been equally irate and an- 
noyed at his liabilities and his lack of learning, he told, re- 
luciantly indeed, but truthfully. Further, he related how he 
had written to propose to a college chum, the Admiral Crich- 
ton of his set, Bob Baker by name, just then a brother in 
adversity, to share his lodgings at some quiet Yorkshire 
bathing-place, and plod through the classics in company; 
how there had been some doubt and delay as to this friend’s 

rocuring the funds necessary for the trip; and how he, 

alter Weatherby Davis, had made a halt for a day or two 
at the manufacturing town of Slingsborough while awaiting 
his friend’s final decision, which had been suddenly an- 
nounced by telegraph. , 
“ And here, gentlemen, if I have not mislaid it, is the tele- 
gram,” added the luckless student as he rose to examine the 
pockets of his loose overcoat, and presently produced a 
crumpled scrap of paper, which, being unfolded and made 
smooth, proved to contain these words: 
“ Squared it with the governor. In for a punisher through 
the Long. As you leave it to me, I choose Filey. When 
you have got lodgings, wire me up word, and I'll be down 
a Thursday’s express, with all the new cribs and lots of 
avendish.” 
Appended to this was the signature of the redoubtable 
Robert Baker. 
“And I am afraid, sir,” said the Oxonian, addressing 
himself to Oswald, “that my unfortunate nervousness of 
manner, due in this case to al! I have had to go through since 
my breakdown in the schools, has contributed to attach some 
suspicion to my conduct. If you are still dissatisfied, you 
have but to wait until to-morrow to see Mr. Baker; and I am 
sure you will find that his statements confirm mine in every 
particular.” 
But Oswald was quite satisfied; and so, for that matter, 
was Sergeant Flint; and after a few words of polite apology, 
they left the late victim of the examiners to pursue his classi- 
cal studies undisturbed, It was with somewhat blank faces 
that they looked at one another when they stood once more 
upon the pavement outside. 
“ We must try back, that’s all, Mr. Charlton, sir,” said the 
sergeant with a cheerfulness that was not quite so spontane- 
ous a8 was usual with him, “I began to feel uneasy when I 
saw the fruit ready to drop, dead-ripe, in that sort of style. 
Nothing worth having to be got, sir, without hard work ; so 
we had better get to Slingsborough again.” 

“T suppose you are right,” said Oswald. “If we were on 
a false scent, it certainly must be our next step to return and 
draw for our fox afresh.” 
And, accordingly, the earliest train that left Filey on the fol 
lowing morning landed the searchers once more on the Slings- 
borough platform. This time, by the detective’s advice, they 
separated, Oswald returning to the Blue Lion, while Ser- 
geant Flint repaired to a house of far humbler pretensions, 
aod which bore the rollicking appellation of the Jolly 
Sawyers. 
“ You see, squire,” said the sergeant in explanation of his 
choice, “every big town has got some public which is what 
newspapers Call ‘ known to the police, and this is one of ’em 
Not that it’s a thieves’ crib, bless you! It’s just a house 
where some very queer clubs and sub-committees hold their 
meetings ; and if a rattening job is to come off, it has mostly 
been settled, be sure of that, in one of the back parlors of the 
Sawyers. The Blades are curious customers to deal with; 
and, between you and me, the a police have to 
wink at a deal that in London wouldn't be left aday without 
interference. But it’s one thing to chuck a tin canister of 





gunpowder down a chimney, or to blow up the hull a dry 


stocked with old-fashioned flowers, which was at the back 
of the Blue Lion, and which was overlooked by the open 
window at which Oswald now stood, thoughtfully gazing 
out at the weed-grown and mossy paths, the lichens on the 
gray stone sun-dial the little fish-pond, where a few 
great carp led their slow life beneath the shelter of the 
mantling duck-weed. The sight of those quaint ald blossoms, 
that bloomed unheeded below, diverted his meditations for a 
while from the present and his own affairs to the dead past 
to which they seemed to belong. What was there left of the 
generation that had sniffed contentedly at those red and 
white roses that bore the significant names of York and Lan- 
caster—that had plucked little sprigs of that fragrant sweet- 
brier, and had made up homely posies of yonder pinks and 
pansies and lilies as they awaited the squeak of the fiddles in 
the assembly-rooms where the county ball should be held? 
It was easy for fancy to people the now neglected garden 
with short-waisted ladies, whose leg-of-mutton sleeves, por- 
tentous bonnets gaudy with floral display, and sandalled 
shoes, are known to us merely by a few surviving caricatures, 
It was easy to conjure up the beaux of the period in their 
bell crowned hats, their gorgeous. under-waistcoats—blue 
green, preg ite at one another, their tight swallow- 
tailed coats of cerulean blue, and the strangling cravats of 
stifl white muslin around their poor throats. They, and the 
dances that they loved, and the sentimental songs they 
prized, and the witticisms that they pronounced to be 
“mons’ous clever,” were gone, swept down by Time’s 
scythe; but yet the old flowers gave forth their former 
sweetness in a perfumed youth that was constantly renewed. 
With somewkat of a sigh, Oswald Charlton turned away 
from the window, for the first time to examine the room in 
which he was. It was a somewhat smaller chamber than 
that which he had previously occupied, but was neat, and not 
uncomfortable ; allhough the ponderous bed, with its watch- 
pockets sewn firmly to the curtains that draped the back of 
the huge sleeping-machine, gave evidence of a considerable 
antiquity, and the furniture of faded chintz had certainly not 
been manufactured at a later date than that of the reign of 
the First Gentleman in Europe. There was for the central 
ornament of the chimney-piece a grotto, cunningly built 
with small sea-shells cemented together, and on either side 
of it was a large glistening pear, curved in Derbyshire spar, 
and gaudily painted; and beyond these, again, at either angle 
of the red marble mantel-piece, a large cavernous vase of 
blue Dutch porcelain, admirably copied from Japanese models 
in the days when Amsterdam and Jeddo were nearer together 
than they now seem to be, and which would have been 
worth a round price to any collecter of ceramics. Of small 
account, in number forty-three of the Blue Lion, were those 
ancient Dutch imitations of far eastern art. They had been 
made receptacles, not merely for withered petals of long- 
dead roses, but for cigar-ends, torn bills, and miscellaneous 
scraps of paper. One of these, black-edged and partly 
burned, as if it had been hurriedly thrust into the flame of a 
candle, and then tossed into the vase, protruded a semi-cal- 
cined corner, and, scarcely aware of what he was doing, 
Oswald drew it forth and cast a glance at it, carelessly 
enough ; but in the next instant he started, and with infinite 
care, and fingers that trembled with anxiety, smoothed out 
jhe charred scrap of blackened manuscript, and began to 
read with such avidity as might be shown by the decipherer 
of some rare and priceless palimpsest of the earliest centuries 
of our era, , ; 

He read and re-read the words still traceable with breath- 
less interest, and then, carefully locking up the half-burned 
fragments of the letter in a drawer, he seized his hat, and 
hurried to Old Mill Street, where stood the Jolly Sawyers. 
There, in the fine dry skittle-ground attached to that estab- 
lishment, he found the sergeant—not himself indulging in 
carly potations, save to moisten his lips for the semblance of 
good-fellowship, but the cause of beer as related to others— 
offering eleemosynary pewter, crowned by tempting froth, to 
sundry sidelong-looking men who had somewhat of the bear- 
ing of artisans, nd still more of attorneys’ clerks, and whom 
Oswald conjectured to be the members of some sub- 
committee, caucus, or other Vehmgcricht, potent over the 
limbs and eyes of oflending operative cuuers. But a single 
whisper was sufficient to induce the detective to abandon his 
office of conciliating these influential auxiliaries, and to 
hurry towards the Blue Lion without the delay of a moment. 

“T's one of those starts,” observed the sergeant, rubbing 
bis heated brow with a red handkerchief as he hastened on- 
wards—‘' it’s one of those starts that wouldn’t seem true in 
print, but we do drop on them too in flesh-and-blood life. 
Ah, well! Solomon was a wiser man than any of us, squire, 





and je said truth was stranger than fiction ; didn’t he ?” 
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Without stopping to discuss the authenticity of this re- 
markable quotation, Oswald pushed on, accompanied by Ser- 
geant Flint, to the Blue Lion. Once safely back in the room 
where he had left the morsel of precious paper, he unlocked 
the drawer, and spreading it with nice care on the table, ex- 
hibited it for the.inspection of his colleague. Flint’s excite- 
ment was soon equal to Oswald’s as he perused the fragment- 
ary document, reading as follows: 

“ Never safe so long as—police prowling—suspect—land- 
lady a spy, but a fool—servant—remember—threw out hints— 
regret not having-- pounds—her silence, which—only hiding- 
place—foreign, and you—will write to Paris—where you— 
political events which—doubly safe, whatever—Commune, 
or Versailles—French fluently, as you—English protect— 
easily pass, if necessary, either for—your letter, as before, to 
the Library I—on no account—nor delay an hour—money in- 
closed, which—safer than—better bargain, while you—Violet, 
who is”’—— 

t This was all. The scerched and torn fragment contained 
no other legible words; nor did the most careful scrutiny 
bring to light any other scraps of the same letter from the 
depths of the vase. 
ving heedfully pored over every disjointed sentence 
‘which the pen had traced on the discolored paper, the ser- 
eant walked to the window, and there relieved his feelings 
+ whistling, with very fair execution and perfect accuracy, 
no lively or jocund air, but the Dead March in “ Saul.” 
Then he came softly back again to the table, and cast another 
and more critical glance at the manuscript lying there. 

“Well!” said Oswald, almost impatiently; “what have 
you to say to that?” 

“ Just this, squire,” answered the imperturbable detective : 
“T had almost jmade up my mind, once or twice, that we 
were going on a wild-goose chase, for the second time, on 
the strength of this hand-breadth of burned paper that a 
breath would blow into tinder. You see, Larpent, or Davis, 
is not the only person that the police are looking after. We 
might shoot et the pigeon, mightn’t we, and not care to ba 
the crow we had hit’ Ounce I followed a Bank forger, as 
thought, all the way to the north of Ireland; and when I 
took hiin, easy as a lamb, at the Giants’ Causeway, he turned 
out to bea defaulting parish officer, not worth powder and 
shot. If we go knocking about France after the wrong man, 
we shall lose the right one. A week would blind the trail, 
as an American inspector I once worked with used to say.” 

“ And yet,” said Oswald, marvelling at the sudden caution 
of his companion, “ the purport of the letter is quite clear. 
Every word fits” 

“As if it had been made to measure. I grant that,” put in 
Sergeant Fliut’; “ but, then, we were in a humor, squire, you 
and I, to make anything a peg to hang the discovery of our 
man upon. There 1s but one strong point. It’s not the hand- 
writing. I have got herea bit of Miss Aphy’s; but, then, all 
women write alike. There are four or five schools of pen- 
ning, but the individual hand is not to be swornto. I’d 
really like, squire, to hear what you think the point is.” 

“The mention of Miss Maybrook’s Christian name; not a 
doubt of it,” answered Oswald without hesitation. ‘That, 
at least, can be no accidental instance of similarity.” 

“Hit the bull’s-eye, by Jove!” exclaimed the detective 
with manifest delight. “lonly wanted to know if you saw 
it too, that’s all. Shake hands on it, squire, if you'll condes- 
cend so far; I feel as if I’d be the better for it. Now, we 
must not sell the bear's skin, must we, before we hunt him 
down? There’s a deal to do. We must swear informations, 
get a state warrant, have it backed properly at the Foreign 
Office and the French Embassy ; and rm not at all sure Star- 
key ought not to be of the party. He’s a better Frenchman, 
in the lingo, than I can pretend to be, the superintendent is; 
though, as for knowing Paris in a general way, we are both 
tarred pretty much with one feather.” 

“ But the Paris you and your comrades have known,” re- 
joined Oswald, who suddenly became grave and thoughtful, 
“was a very diflerent place from the blood-stained, war- 
plagued city which this vagabond has selected as his appro- 
priate refuge. The Germans are still encamped before it, 
while the troops of the Versailles government besiege it from 
the west; and, grantivg that we contrive to gain admittance, 
and that this Larpent is really there, his arrest will be no 





the infirmary patient, showed their blanched faces and large 
wistful eyes at the doors. Here iay a broken gun-carriage, 
there a tumbril or a wagon, overturned long since, and which 
no one had had time or forethought to clear away. It 
scarcely needed the sight of the helmeted German sentinel 
on the opposite bank to prove how sore was the trial through 
which ene and Frenchmen had passed since the piping 
times of peace. 

Oswald Charlton and Sergeant Flint had been almost the 
only first-class passengers in the train, that having journeyed 
slowly from the coast, had now come to a compulsory halt at 
the spot where the iron road was interrupted. They had 
undergone, as a matter of course, the usual questioning which 
in times of foreign war and domestic discord afflicts the 
traveller, and had come well out of the ordeal. The little 
old commissary of police was compelled to admit that their 
papers were quite regular, and that Oswald’s replies were 
perfectly satisfactory. But when official formalism was con- 
tented, the chief authority at Creil was still reluctant to con- 
sent to the Englishmen’s prosecution of what he not unrea- 
sonubly regarded as a kind of tempting of Providence. 

“Tt is all very well,” he said irritably, “to talk of duty, 
and I hope I would do my own in case of urgent need, but 
surely a man should think twice before he risks his skin in 
such a hornets’ nest as ce cher Paris has become. I know 
that to be Prefect of the Seine, 1 would not enter the great 
town now—for what? to hear some miserable gamin in tat- 
tered vestments cry ‘ Mouchard, and to be shot with one’s 
back to a wall, like a dog. Well! go,if go you must. The 
proverb says that a Breton is as obstinate as a mule, and, 
from Breton to Briton—— Tiens/ I have failed to make a 
pun there !” : 

And the old man took acopious pinch of snuff from a little 
silver box, and became quite good-humored on the strength 
of his own wit. J 

“The Englishmen,” he said, “could only enter Paris on 
one side, that of St.-Denis, occupied by the German troops. 
The other roads were all dblogues by the army of Versailles. 
As the Englishmen’s passports bore the stamp of the Prus- 
sian embassy in London” (and so saying, the commissary 
shook his fist, stealthily, at the sprawling eagle in blue 
official ink), “ the enemy would grant a free passage through 
their lines, So far,so good. If the voyagers came back no 
more, it was not for want of a seasonable word of gvod 
advice from M. le Commissaire de Creil.” 

Ten minutes later, the improvised ferry-boat was wafting 
the two adventurers across the narrow river, on the further 
bank of which they were hailed by the German sentry. 

“Stand, friend; the countersign-not-with-acquainted ! 
Rounds-for-relief even now, by sergeant commanded, are, as 
we speak, this way coming,” called out the gentleman in the 
spiked helmet, in reply to Oswald’s address in German. 

he sergeant, on arriving with the fresh baren-hauter, to 

replace the cne whose turn of guardianship had now expired, 
proved reasonable enough. 
“You must come to the guard-house, Englander,” he said, 
after a glance at the passport which the young barrister pro- 
duced; “and no doubt my high-and-well-born Herr Ober 
Lieutenant on duty will report you to the Platz-major, who 
will authorise you to continue your journey, Fallin; right; 
march !” 

And carrying as best they might their light baggage, Os- 
wald and the detective followed to the guard-house, and after 
being conducted, under escort of a corporal, from one officer 
to another, at length received the visa necessary to enable 
them to pursue their way to St.-Denis, whither a train of 
snail’s pace and frequent stoppages, crammed with Prussian 
soldiers and French market-people, conveyed them by dusk. 
So far, their route, though wearisome, had been neither 
perilous nor exceptionally difficult. 

“ Look, squire, at the red yonder; that’s an ugly sight!” 
exclaimed Sergeant Flint, touching his companion’s elbow as 
they alighted on the brick platform, encumbered by lounging 
military, and by stores which fatique-parties were toiling to 
carry away in various directions. Sure enough, in the south- 
western sky there hung an angry light of a ruddy color, like 
the glow of a monstrous furnace, while the smell of burning 
came faintly from afar. 

“ They have fired the Tuileries,” was the gruff rejoinder of 





easy matter. You will not find, as formerly, the sleek and 
fair-spoken imperial police to lend their neighborly help. It 
will be hard to find him—harder to take him into custody. 
And we ourselves shall run some little risk of being shot as 
spies by one party or the other.” 

“Ivll be rough, rough and irregular,” said the sergeant, 
again whistling, but this time, as an appropriate tune, the 
“ Point of War.” “But I am ready, and so would Starkey 
be, in the way of duty, to take itas it comes. Let us ask a 
question or two as to the late occupiers of this room, just 
to be quite sure before starting, and tuen we can catch the 
up-train.” 

Yes. There could be no doubt of it. Bruce Larpent, 
under the name of Warburton, and giving himself out as 
the first officer of an American merchantman—a character 
wnich he could well maintain—had been domiciled for some 
days beneath the roof of the Blue Lion. 

“ We are right this once, squire, to try back !” said Sergean 
vue, rubbing his hands together as the train sped on towards 

ondon. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—OVER THE WATER. 


“Parbleu! You are extraordinary people, you other Eng- 
lish. If I had to seek a malefactor in your foggy capital, la 
bas, it is not precisely the moment when Lendon was in 
flames that I should care to select. Know you that Paris 
burns—that there are six coniiagrations visible from the outer 
enceinte for the fortifications? Know you that the gutters 
run red, red with blood, Monsieur, while yet the cannon 
thunder, and yet these desperate madmen hold their barri- 
cades, and stanc to their guns, and to enter is a double dan- 
ger? Yet perhaps your insular eccentricity is attracted by 
all this that I tell you now.” 

The speaker was a little old man, whose thin white hair 
hung down from beneath a cap embroidered with golden 
oak-leaves, and from beneath whose tightly buttoned frock- 
coat, which had also more oak-leaves on its stiff official 
collar, peeped out a morsel of the broad tricolored scarf 
which denoted his position. The scene was the well-known 
junction of Creil; but how changed by the baleful breath of 
the necromancer, War! from that smug and smiling Creil 
that touring Britons, bent on a pleasant continental holiday, 
regard as in some sort the antechamber of gay Paris. The 
bridge had been blown up long since, and iron girders, bent 
into fantastic shapes, and pillars of shattered masonry, pro- 
jected over the crumbling banks of the river. The station 
had been in part converted into a hospital, it seemed, for a 
few tottering convalescents, with heads bound up, or bearin 


a brawny Landwehrsman, to whom Oswald applied for in- 
formation, “ and the Hotel-de-Ville, and the big Dom-kirche, 
I believe, for we can’t see it for the smoke, and there won’t 
be much of their city left if they go on at this rate, Teufels- 
brod! Well, a good riddance! Better they make an end of 
it that way, than bring honest men from home to knock 
them on the head, Herr Englishman.” 

It was soon clear that, before the morning, it would be 
impossible to comply with the preliminary formalities with- 
out which none could hope to cross the German lines. 
There was the Polizei-bureau of which to run the gauntlet, 
then the Platz-commandant to satisfy, then the indispensable 
signature of the Deputy-adjutant-general to procure. At 
seven in the morning, the early rising Teutons would begin 
to be ready for business ; but so late in the evening, a refusal 
would await even a Serene Highness who should desire to 
proceed to Paris. There was nothing for it but to spend the 
night in St.-Denis. 

A strange evening it was. The few inns and hotels which 
the little town possessed were crowded to suffocation Ly 
well-to-do fugitives from Paris; while impromptu bivouacs, 
where furniture, wearing-apparel, and carts, were mingled 
pell-mell with men, women, and children, had been formed 
in the more open spaces by those too poor or too thrifty to 
avail themselves of the costly hospitality of the townsfolk. 
On every side resounded in the French tongue loud lamenta- 
tions over ruined homes, or perchance the passionate out- 
burst of grief of some mother whose son had been torn from 
her to bear a ket in the C nist ranks. The wildest 
and most exaggerated reports were circulated as to the 
horrors of which the doomed city was now the scene, and 
feelings which we only know from the mimic presentment 
of the stage, were now freely evinced at every corner, and 
before the door of every pretty wine-shop, where a knot of 
eager talkers could collect. Wherever a mound or terrace 
offered itself, it was certain to be occupied by groups of 
French, wildly gesticulating as they turned their terror- 
stricken gaze towards the ill-omened glare that overhung 
Paris, and listened, fearfully, to the boom of the sullen 
cannon. 

Mingling with the Prussian soldiery who thronged the 
more elevated spots of ground whence could be obtained the 
best view of the burning city, the two Englishmen almost 
forgot the errand which had brought them to Paris in their 
breathless interest in the great and terrible spectacle before 
them. It was not easy for astranger to remember his own 
individual stake in the great game that was brought so 
vividly into notice by the lurid glare that overspread the fair 
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capital; by the smoke that in places floated over the 





city like the flapping wing of some giant raven come to 
batten on carnage; and by the occasional leaping up of yel- 
low flames and the whirling shower of fiery sparks, which 
told that the roof of some burning building had fallen in. 
And all this time went on the hoarse roar of the besicgers’ 
batteries to the south and west, answered, but feebly and at 
irregular intervals, by the artillery of the defenders; while 
the incessant peal of the tocsin, rung from belfry and 
church-tower, mingled with the sharp crackling of musketry, 
now taking the form of dropping shots, now of a platoon 
volley, and again of the regular roll of file-firing, and the dull 
beat of drums, and the vague noise of shouting and tram- 
pling, or what seemed to be such, faintly audible. 

“They are rum beggars, Mr. Charlton, very much so. 
There’s never any knowing what new whims they’ll be fol- 
lowing,” said the sergeant, as he contemplated the evil glow 
which hung like an enchanted atmosphere over Paris, and 
his unadorned words represented the substance of a ‘thousand 
leading articles in English newspapers, with a thousand to 
the back of that. 

“ No,” returned Oswald, with a somewhat sad smile; “ we 
cannot understand them, Sergeant Flint. The truth is, or 
one truth among many, is, that these French are distressingly 
in carnest, and translate political theories into grape-shot and 
gun-powder. We English argue as loudly, but we always 
contrive to leave a weak place in our logic through which 
plain common-sense can creep. I must admit that this Lar- 
pent has chosen a hiding-place where he was not over-likel 
to be disturbed. Yet find him we must, if we have to searc 
every garret in the Marais, and every swarming rabbit-warren 
of the Ile St.-Louis. The firing is getting fainter now, 
although it remains uncertain whether the troops have 
effected a lodgment or been repulsed.” 

“Get home, Herr Englander, get home!” said a good- 
natured voice, in German, spoken with a strong Polish 
accent, hard by. “The bugles have sounded the retreat 
these ten minutes; and if the patrol comes across any Civi- 
lians without lanterns after tattoo, they get a lesson by being 
marched off to the post, that’s all. You are a stranger here, 
count, aren’t you ?” 

“Indeed, I am,” answered Oswald, turning towards the 
speaker, a tall, trim-waisted young corporal in the dark.blue 
uniform of Prussia; “ and I am much obliged for the hint.— 
Come, Mr. Flint; I see that four-fifths of the spectators here 
have melted away; and there, sure enough, are the lanterns 
beginning to glimmer, as if every one in St.-Denis were look- 
ing for an honest man, after the fashion of Diogenes. Our 
destination is Rue de la Paroisse, but I hardly know, in the 
dim light, in which direction it lies.” 7 : 

“Tan tell you,” answered the Polish soldier; “indeed, I 
am going past it,on my way to the commissary-general’s 
quarters, and will point it out with pleasure—Yes, I am 
from Posen,” he added, in answer to a question of Oswald’s, 
as they walked on side by side; “ and if I chose my own 
colors in this war, gentlemen, should not be ranged beneath 
the standard which bears this ugly fowl you see in brass 
upon the front of my helmet, I can tell you. The best 
banner for a Pole to fight under is the white one, with the 
dear old horseman and red eagle, count. Well, well; in ten 
months my three years of service finish, and I shall see the 
wild pear-trees growing in the sandy fields, and the green 
birchwoods, and Varnitz church-steeple, and my uncle’s stone 
tower, again.” 

And he went on to impart a good deal of his personal his- 
tory to his new-found friend, relating with perfect frankness 
his own early adventures when he had joined the insurgents 
in Russian Poland, where he had relatives by the score, and 
had only been spared the alternative of hanging, or Siberia, 
on account of his being recognised as a Prussian subject; 
how he was betrothed to his pretty cousin Maria, over the 
border; how his father, who had died as a political prisoner, 
in a fortress, had been a blacksmith, like many of the minor 
Polish nubles ; and how his uncle, who owned five ploughs, 
and three thousand head of geese, nad adopted him, and 
would doubtless leave him the acres and the live-stock, aud 
the gray castellated house; but how he was in no hurry to 
stand in the old farmer’s shoes, if only the weary war were 
over, and Maria his wife. 

“That's the Rue de la Paroisse,” he said in conclusion ; 
“and there, on the — side, where the even numbers 
are, is your No. 24—No; thank you, count,” as he proudly 
put back the money which Oswald offered: “ one gentleman 
is glad to oblige another. So, good-night, and good-luck be 
with you!” And with a gracefully performed salute, the 
young Sarmatian swaggered off. 

No. 24 was one of those houses, all too large for the occu- 
pation of their owners, which had suddenly proved mines of 
wealth to the prudent French bourgeois to whom they 
belonged, and where every available chamber was competed 
for at prices that would even in Exhibition-time have stirred 
the envy of an ordinary lodging-house keeper. A German 
captain was quartered in the appartement du premier, and he, 
of course, paid nothing; but all the rest of tue house, save 
the nook which the careful proprietresses, two ancient 
maiden sisters, reserved for themselves and their grumbling 
bonne, was let to fugitives whose hearts and hopes were in 
Paris, and who could not bear to lose sight of the only city 
in the world which habit rendered tolerable to them. It had 
only been Mg dint of lavish payment and judicious persuasicn 
that Oswald had secured accommodation for Sergeant Flint 
and himself beneath that roof, where the very vegetables 
drying beneath the sun-heated tiles had been displaced to 
make space for human tenants, and where the wailing of 
children, the complaining sound of female voices, and the 
banging and slamming of doors, were incessant. 

“| know Paris, for an Englishman at least, pretty well,” 
said the young barrister as he re-opened the window to listen 
to the deep, boding sound of the renewed cannonade; “ but, 
except the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, I can conjecture no 
one place where we are likely to encounter the runaway. 
For his letters, should the Post-office have escaped the general 
conflagration, he must inquire, of course, and that seems our 
one chance.” 

“TI don’t know, sir—I don’t know,” returned the detective, 
with twinkling eyes. “ Of course, I’ve read in the papers, 
and so have you, how they shot the gendarmes, and chased 
the police like so — mad dogs through the streets. But 
they have nine lives, I reckcn, my old friends in the Rue 
Jerusalem, and it’s odd if I don’t light upon some acqaain- 
tance or other who can give a helping hand for the sake of 
comradeship and a couple of hundred francs. Why, there 
used to be fellows at the Prefecture who would find out at a 
day’s notice not merely where a stranger lived, but what 
brought him to Paris. It was the screw they put on, sir, 
that made every concierge, and tout, and petty innkeeper, 
useful. We can’t doit. Against our principles, I am sorry 
to say.—But here comes supper,’ as a knock resounded on 
the worm-eaten panels of the door, and a white-aproned boy 
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= a neighboring ¢traitewr’s made his appearance with a 
basket. 

“Yes; you can set the basket down, young man, and let 
us see what your master has done for us.—Ah, well,” con- 
tinued the sergeant, as he whisked away the snow-white 
cloth and revealed the treasures beneath; “not so bad, con- 
sidering. There’s the Lyons sausage, that is the pate ; here’s | 
the chicken; yonder is the cudgel of a loaf; and this must 
be salad, in the bowl. A little fruit,a screw of salt, four | 
knobs of sugar, and a bottle of wine. I suppose, with all 
those hungry soldiers about, he couldn’t well spare us more; | 
but we may escape starvation, after all.” 

Oswald, however, had little appetite, nor was his sleep of 
the soundest. His dreams, when he fell into an uneasy 
slumber, were troubled and confused, and ever and anon he 
started from his pillow as the distant booming of the artillery, | 
which never seemed absolutely to cease, came with renewed 
vigor to his ears. Nor was the house of which he was an 
occupant by uny means a place conducive to unbroken 
repose, for the babel of sounds which echoed through it from 
attic to cellar seemed to be hushed fer only two brief hours 
of the darkness. And then, stealing in, wan and pale, came 
the sickly light of early morning, and there was noise within 
doors and without, the clang of bugles and the roll of wheels. 
It was day already; and before the sun had risen high in 
heaven, came the report that the troops had forced an en- 
trance, and that several fresh fires had bruken out in Paris. 


To be continued. 
—_———_@—__. 


BOOK CLUBS. 


It is, possibly, very well known to the general reader, that 
the “ Sixty Club,” at Athens, was the proto-book-club: The 
catalogue was not an elaborate document. The club had but 
one book. It was one iu which any wise or witty thing, 
uttered by any member, was immediately recorded by the 
secretary. Fame spoke so well of this book that the most 
exalted personages borrowed it; and when other individuals 
had what would now be called a “ party,” the most potent 
attraction to draw guests was the assurance that the book of 
the Sixty Club would be there, with the very funny secretary 
to read it aloud. The Club died out. The old members, 
probably, were reluctant to admit young blood with real good 
humor init. They would, naturally, grow dull, and out of 
date, and into oblivion; and therewith an end! If anyone 
should turn over the ground of the Temple of Hercules, at 
Athens, in which the Sixty had their club-room, we hope he 
may find the original volume. The discovery would almost 
stir the Society of Antiquaries to move a muscle of exhilara- 
tion. The Literary Fond would perhaps award him a small 
pension for life; and learned societies would put him in 
their books, and send round their collectors, periodically, for 
his subscription ! 

The doings of the Sixty, however, belong to very early 
times. We salute it, and pass on; coming at once to the 
book clubs of England. Now, England never had one like 
the Sixty; but there has ever been a love for books, and for 
the knowledge and amusement they carry with them, in this 
much-abused and tolerably happy England. For many years 
there were no other volumes than those written, or ccepied 
from other written books, in the Scriptorium of the religious 
houses. It is enough to make one die of vexation, when one 
reads of the sayings and doings, the work and the gossip, the 
little sins and the little scandals, the fun and the refinement 
of the Scriptorium, to think that one’s life was not cast in 
those pleasant places. For the Scriptorium of a monastery 
was, in itself, the most exquisite of clubs, where all the mem- 
bers were workers, and where those members introduced 
their own friends, welcomed those of others, and made of the 
Scriptorium the true place wherein to “spend a happy day.” 
Gentlemen from without brought thither to the gentlemen 
within—for the brethren of the Scriptorium were the very 
cream of the monastery—the news of the world. As this 
was narrated, the workers plied their tools. Some toiled ata 
fresh copy of the Scriptures, or some holy book. Others 
were de:tly inserting gorgeous initials. Around another 
artist, painting landscapes or portraits in miniature (and 
among the latter the portrait of the individual who had 
“ordered the book” was sure to be found), a group of con- 
noisseurs, or amateurs, would be seen, quietly criticising the 
artistic work ; to which criticism the cowled master of his 
art listened with the good-humored indiflerence which such 
masters fecl for such judgments. Not only were religious 
books written and illustrated in the Scriptorium, but profane 
works also. Very talkative groups watched the artist who 
put in the illustrations. If he were engaged on suiting the 
pictures to the words of an ode from Horace, or if he was 
illustrating & melting scene from Plautus or Terence, you 
may fairly suppose that the younger looked on, and smiled 
as they gazed. One of them, perhaps, sighed out “ Homo 
sum,” etc., the while. No doubt the older monks, old soldiers 
of past fields, shook their heads, looked cheerily at one an- 
other, and turned away with a“ Vizi puellis / Amen!” 

The bocks written and illuminated in the monasteries were 
to be bought only at the price of a royal ransom. Wealthy 

men have been known to give an estate for one. So, at least, 
it is said; but the number of acres is never mentiozed, and 
the relative value of money is often miscalculated. Joubt- 
less, however, very great sums of money were paid fora 
favorite work, from the band of a celebrated book-illustrator, 
in the most fashionable Scriptorium. There were occasions 
when the Scriptorium, or the Lord Abbot, would not part 
with the book at all. The owners, however, were not selfish 
fellows; they would lend what they would not sell. On 
such occasions, a meritorious and gentleman-like monk (per- 
haps more than one), one who had travelled, and had done so 
to happy purpose, was despatched on horseback, or ona 
mule, or ina litter, in charge of the coveted volume, to the 





with its own peculiar delight, and for good reason. He 
brought back to the Scriptorium, nst only the treasures of 
which he had the kecping, but also a budget of fresh intelli- 
gence from the world at large. He could not weary with 
telling his castle-stories of brave but graceless sons, in harness 
abroad; of beautiful and gracious daughters and stately ma: 
trons, in their bowers at home; tales of hearty chatelains, 
and saucy pages, and of buxom womankind who might sit 
for madonnas. Perhaps, therewith, something like business 
was broached, and he spoke of manuscripts in the castle, 
which the owner would willingly exchange for manuscripts 
in the monastery. This led to journeyings, and writings, and 
negotiations, and pleasant intercourse, till the exchange was 
completed, and castle and convent were mutually satisfied. 

It was natural that this taste for such books should spread. 
The abbots grew proud of their collections, and bishops and 
archbishops compared the catalogues of their treasures, and 
outbid one another in making further purchases. There was 
not only a home-manufacture of beautifully-lettered and 
gorgeously-illuminated manuscripts, but there was a large 
and increasing importation of these works from foreign 
Scriptoriums. The prelates had their agents or correspond- 
ents abroad who informed them of what works were about to 
cross the sea—works of literature and art destined for the 
English market. Then ensued a riding down to Dover of 
clerks and ecclesiastical hangers-on, who awaited the arrival 
of the richly freighted vessel. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was, in this intellectual market, not unlike the King at 
Billingsgate and similar places in London. Whenever the 
King’s officers appeared as buyers in these marts, they had 
the first choice of every sort of ware. Nojone else need put 
his hand in pouch; he might count his marks, but he dared 
not pull them forth to bid against his sacred i When 
the monarch’s house and table were thoroughly provided, 
meaner men might make the best bargains they could. So, 
in the Dover mart for manuscript books, the Primate of all 
England had a precedency. His rank and position had the 
homage of a certain measure of respect; but, even had it 
been otherwise, he would always have been first buyer in 
such a market. His “ intelligencers” were many, and they 
were well-informed. He was nearer than any other purchaser 
to the market-place ; and when news reached Canterbury of 
a boat being on the waters, freighted with objects of art and 
witn the products of intellect, the best trotting archiepiscopal 
mule was soon afterwards rattling along the road from Can- 
terbury to Dover, carrying a delighted clerical horseman, 
authorized to make purchases, or to see safely lanced the trea- 
sures which had been ordered to be sent from France. The 
most astute agents dic the best for their employers. Some 
waited on shore till the boat was unladen, but others rowed 
out to meet it, among whom was the gentleman from Canter- 
bury. These boarded the vessel; and after his Grade’s repre- 
sentative was satisfied, they had the very pick of the remain- 
ing market, before the keel had touched the Dover shingle. 

But there was at one time an episcopal collector and pur- 
chaser of books who was as cunning as three archbishops 
and all their agents. He surpassed them all in the profuse- 
ness of his expenditure in buying books, not merely at Dover, 
but in every part of the known world. His collection 
became one of the wonders of Eugland. No lord abbot or 
lord primate could boast of such and so many inestimable 
treasures as this prelate had gathered together. This great 
man was Richard Angerville de Bury, Dean of Wells, Lord 
Privy Seal, Chancellor and Treasurer. He was appointed to 
the bishopric of Durham in 1533, and he died bishop in 1345, 
at theage of oe years. Such were his dign‘ties ; but 
these were not all, nor, in our eyes, are they the most exalted. 
There was one above them all. This Richard of Durham was 
the founder of the Book Clubs. 

Richard de Bury was a great wit and as great a scholar. 
His most illustrious pupil was the little prince who afterwards 
was the heroic King Edward the Third. Richard had a per- 
fect rage for acquiring books. His library at Bishop’s Auck- 
land, is said to have contained more books than all the 
libraries of all the other bishops put together. He knew the 
contents of all the libraries in our English monasteries ; and 
he told some of the keepers, of treasures of which they were 
ignorant. Richard has himself recorded in his ‘ Philobiblon, 
that he cared nothing as to money when a manuscript of 
value was to be bought; <nd that neither perils of trave ling 
into distant countries nor the roaring of seas that divide 
them could frighten his agents. The thing desired was to be 
procured at any cost. Referring to his being Chancellor, he 
remarks, “ An easy opening was aflorded us for freely search- 
ing the hiding places of books.” There was a report abroad 
that the Chancellor especially loved old ones, and the Chan- 
cery suitors seem not to have forgotten the fact that the 
Chancellor’s favor could be more easily bought by quartos 
than by money. Wherefore, he quaintly says—and there is 
a sort of rascal flavor in the saying ; but it was all honest at 
the time—* when we were enabled to oppose or advance, to 
appoint or discharge, crazy quartos and tottering folios, pre- 
cious however, in our sight, as well as in our affections, 
flowed in most rapidly, from the great and the small, instead 
of New Year's gifts and remunerations, and instead of 
presents and jewels.” The bishop shook the dust off the long 
neglected volumes in monastic libraries, and if he suspecte 
the existence of a long-lost manuscript, he went after it like 
a ferret after a rat in a haystack, and never gave up the hunt 
till he brought the desired object into open daylight. 
“Where we found an object of love,” he remarks, “ we 
found also full enjoyment.” He calls books, “ the sacred 
vessels of science,” and he exults at their having come into 
his power. How they came there, he tells with the utmost 
frankness. ‘“ Some,” observes the bishop, “ were given to us, 
some were sold, and not a few lent for a time /’—and never 
returned. 











castle of the noble who had borrowed it for the delight of 
himself and his visitors. When we say “ borrowed,” we must 
add that the highly-prized volume never went out of its 
guardian’s sight. He exhibited it to the illustrious company, 
explained the illustrations, and had no end of pleasant de- 
tails upon texts and pictures. If he were a monk who had 
seen the world, had undergone many experieices, was acute 
of observation, and could tell good stories of what be had 
seen, heard, endured and enjoyed, he was made much more 
of than if his host was entertaining an angel, and was aware 
of the fact. The monk was made far more comfortable. 
Story was given him in exchange for story® the ladies put 
questions to him which awoke his laughter, and there was a 
chorus to what was thus aroused. The day of his departure 
was deferred as much as possible, but the stirrup-cup would 
come at last; and, finally, the monk rode away with his 
book, and with countless blessings, and with hospitable assur- 
ances of hearty welcome whenever he should come that way 
ain. 


This great collector despised gifts of horses, gold cups, or 
hard money, though all might be turned into his favorite 
commodity. In his alliterative humor he says, “ We wished 
| for books, not bays; folios, not florins; and preferred paltry 
|pamphlets to pampered palfreys.” He adds, rather unin- 
| telligibly, of the literary gifts of suitors when he was Chan- 
cellor, that he “ took care to conduct their business favorably, 
that the profit might accrue to them; justice, therefore, 
suffered no detriment.” In Paris De Bury was employed on 
affairs of state, but no little of the public money entrusted 
to him went for the purchase of books. “Oh, blessed God 
| of gods in Sion !” is his exclamation of delight as he remem- 
pen Paris and its joys—those joys springing “from the 





by all who have love and respect for books. 
met in this library were, under him, the founders of book 
clubs; and by the care with which the bishop guarded bis 























































































































know the top from the bottom side of them. His admitted 
readers formed a sort of club, and he looked after the mem- 
vers and the books they read, with the eager eye of a man 
who esteemed volumes as sacred things, and who had 
borrowed not a few without any intention of restoring them. 
To a favored member or two of this early club the bishop 
lent a folio occasionally, but under stringent stipulations. He 
held in horror every sort of careless reader; he hated them 
all, and he has described all in the ‘ Philobiblon.’ There he 
sketches the sluggish student, who, reading on frosty days, is 
too lazy to put his handkerchief to his nose, and the book 
suffers accordingly. He points the finger of scorn at another 
reader, who marks a favorite passage with his dirty nail and 
makes the vellum as dirty as his nail. He detects rea@ers 
who insert straws into the volumes to note where they have 
left off, and who never take the straws out, but leave them 
to grow putrid and give a nasty savor te the pages. Another, 
he says, “ is not ashamed to eat fruit and cheese over an open 
book, and to transfer his empty cup from side to side upon it; 
and, because he has not his alms-bag at hand, he leaves the 
rest of the fragments in his books.” The bishop did not fail 
to denounce the spluttering chatterer over his books, the 
careless creator of dogs’ ears, and the scholar who loves flow- 
ers more than literary works, and who “ stuffs his volume 
with firstling violets, roses, and quadrifoils.” A moist hand 
leaving a nasty mark on the page is to the prelate the very 
symbol! of abomination, and he has equal contempt for the 
reader who “beats the white parchment all over with his 
dusty gloves, or hunts over the page line by line with his 
forefinger covered with dirty leather.’ All that the owner of 
this famous collection required was care on the part of read- 
ers. Laymen he would not admit under any circumstances, 
but the lowest brother in a religious house was welcome, 
under regulation. “Let the clerk,” he writes, “ take order 
that the dirty scullion, stinking from the pots, do not touch 
the leaves of books unwashed.” 

De Bury is to be remembered with affection and reverence 
The men who 


treasures he preserved, as far asin him lay, those ancient 
works which more modern and otherwise organised clubs 
rejoice in possessing or republishing. The one blot in the 
bishop’s character is the unscrupulousness of his acquisitive- 
ness. As long as he got the volume he wanted, he little 
cared by what means it was obtained. If he could not buy, 
he would beg or borrow it; and to borrow a book was to 
appropriate it. But we must “construe mildly” this inordi- 
nate affection for books. The Cottonian collection was not 
made without some suspicion as to the manner of the making. 
De Bury was not ashamed of Ais manner; be justified it. 
There was no remembering a passage, he said, unless you 
could refer to it; and how could the reference be made un- 
less you kept the book which contained it, whether it was 
your own or not? These are his words : 


“ Quisquis theologus, quisquis legista peritus 
Vis fieri ; multos semper habete libros. 
Non in mente manet quicquid non vidimus ipsi, 
Quisque sibi libros vendicet ergo. Vale.” 


Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ states 
that “(a modern deceased Lord Chancellor was said to have 
completed a very considerable Jaw library by borrowing 
books from the bar, which he forgot to return.” He who has 
put this on record was accused of having stolen half the 
materials for his ‘ Lives’ without acknowledgment. 
We think we see the love of literature flow from the 
churchmen to the laity, whom De Bury so despised, in the 
formation of perhaps the earliest club in England. The 
word “club,” indeed, was rot then known, but the thing 
existed in that famous society called “La Cour de bonne 
Compagnie,” which, in the reign of Henry the Fourth, met 
in Cheapside. Chaucer is supposed to have been a member ; 
his rather weakly disciple, Occlive, certainly was. The latter 
wrote a ballad, as the congratulatory epistle of all the com- 
panions, to Henry Somer on his being apgoiuted sub-treasurer 
of the Exchequer. In another ballad Occlive refers to the 
rules and regulations of the company, 1nd announces that 
Somer is expected to take the chair at the next Thursday’s 
sae Literature and jovialty went arm in arm in Cheap- 
side. 

And so literature and literary tastes werecultivated. Aris- 
totle is the first upon record as a collector. De Bury iz Eng- 
land was his worthy disciple. The Court of Good Company 
seems to have made the laity citizens of the republic of 
letters. This citizenship flourished. The best sign of that 
fact is that in 1595 there appeare] the first printed catalogue 
of books for sale in England. It was a folio catalogue in 
two parts, published in London, by Andrew Maunsell. 
Thus the publishers came to the front, and down to the last 
century fed authors at their tables, and often to very good 
purpose. 

If we go back a little to the more ancient days in England, 
there will be seen moving with the ever restless king a pack- 
horse, on whose back was strapped a burthen more or less 
heavy, of rolls—rolls of court. They were the documents of 
the King’s Chancery. At that time, his Grace’s officers of 
Chancery lived together in an inn, and received the royal 
fees for food, and warrants for their clothes. Whenever the 
king changed his quarters, there was a stir in the inn, a hurry 
among the officers, a trotting out of the pack-horse, a strap- 
ping on of the rolls of court, and an issuing forth to follow 
the sovereign and to be near him in all legal inquiries. So 
they journeyed from town to town when justice was to be 
administered ; and, says Mr. Ewald, in his handbook to our 
public records, “ At every town where the king rested, an 
hospitium” (or inn) “vas assigned to the Chancery, and it 
was the duty of the religious houses to furnish the pack- 
horse for the carriage of the rolls.’ The course of time has 
changed that pack-horse into the splendid edifice in Fetter 
Lane, where there is the most wonderful collection of rolls, 
papers, documents, charters, books, etc., etc., to be found in the 
world. Magnificent as the collection is, it is only the wreck, 
or rather the salvage from the great wreck, of the national 
ship, laden with materials for the social, religious, political, 
real, and fanciful history of England. 

As those books and papers grew in bulk, no string of pack- 
horses could have carried a tithe of those belonging to the 
Chancery alone. To these were added every possible sort of 
document, home and foreign, which necessarily gathers 








delightful libraries in cells redolent of aromatics.” When he 
wrote this, things had changed, and “ Paris,” he says, “ now 
j attends more to studying antiquities than to subtly producing 
truth.” 
The collection at Bishop Auckland was not closed from the 
outer world—that is to say, from the outer ecclesiastical 
world. De Bury threw it open to priests. 


Laymen, he| them. Some were tossed into receptacles where rats and 
The return of such a monk to his convent home was hailed | affirmed, were altogether unworthy of books, and did not) other vermin lived upon the books and papers. 












round a‘government and its administrators. The question 
of where they should be kept became serious. While it was 
being agitated, and large salaries paid te commissioners, who 
sat through long years, and received their salaries, these 
precious documents were put Away, anywhere, temporarily. 
Some were placed where damp threatened soon to damage 


Others were 
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put where fire was pretty sure to make an end of them. 
Others, again, were stowed away so carefully as to be entirely 
forgotten. Not a few, when they were recovered, stuck so to 
the slimy walls of their prison house, that they could not be 
got away without laceration. Of very many the leaves 
adhered so closely, that they could not be separated at all. 
Large masses of these papers were all but copsumed by the 
lime of the walls against which they were flung rather than 
deposited. All the documents and books that have been 
saved are now safely stored in Fetier Lane, and are ay | of 
access. This facility given to students has been long ( 
acoming. There was once good reason why such facility 
should be withheld. There were men, even in more recent 
times, who were as unscrupulous in stealing books and docu- 
ents as De Bury himself. 
in what way come of our national documents have been 
disposed, has been described by Mr. H. T. Riley, in the iatro- 
duction to his ‘ Memorials of London and Lon on Life in the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries.’ Mr. Riley 
refers to the liberal and indulgent spirit of the City authori- 
ties, in allowing two of their gy | volumes, the * Liber Custu- 
marum,’ and the ‘ Liber Legum Regum Antiquorum,’ to be 
lent to Francis Tate, F.S.A., and Sir Robert Cotton, the well- 
known collector of manuscripts. The result of this loan was 
that, after reiterated demands, spreading over no less than 
eight years, one half of each of those volumes was returned 
to its rightful owners, while the other two halves, bound up 
together, and made refulgent in many a page with the quar- 
terings of the Bruce and Cotton arms, found a permanent 
resting-place on the shelves of the Cottonian Library, and 
now conjointly figure as manuscript, ‘ Claudius D, Il’ of that 
collection in the British Museum. By such meanness, dis- 
honesty, peculation—stealing, in fact—persons who ought to 
have known better increased their collections, and became 
the causes why honest students, who were desirous of con- 
sulting similar documents, were denied access to them by 
naturally jealous and suspicious possessors of such treasures. 

Sir Robert Cotton’s kleptomania was not confined to steal- 
ing one book, or a particular set of books. “ It appears,” 
says Mr. Isaac D’Israeli, “ by the manuscript note-book of Sir 
Nicholas Hyde, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, from the 
second to the seventh year of Charles the First, that Sir 
Robert Cotton had in his library, records, evidences, ledger- 
books, original letters, and other papers belonging to the 
King; for the attorney-general at that time, to prove this, 
showed acopy of the pardon which Sir Robert had obtained 
from King James, for embezzling letters, etc.” Cotton, it is 
to be supposed, was unsuspected by his friends. Yet he 
must have winced when Sir Robert Saville, announcing to 
Cotton that Sir. Thomas Bodley (founder of the Bodleian 
Library) was about to call on him, adéed that, if he held any 
book so dear as that he would be loth to lose it, he should 
not let Sir Thomas out of his sight, but set his books aside 
beforeband. James the First, who pardoned Cotton, 
knighted Bodley. The elder D’Israeli further writes, that 
one who had too nice a sense to call his felonious appropria- 
tion of books by its proper name, called it “ book-coveting.” 
He probably thought that, as he who breaks one command- 
ment breaks both the tables,-he might as well steal his neigh- 
bors’ books as covet them—which he did. We further learn 
that Pinelli was also in this nefarious line; but see how 
prettily D’Israeli softens down the ruder term: “ Pinelli 
made occasional additions to his literary treasures, sometimes, 
by bis skill in an art which lay much more in the hand than 
in the head.” Grove is naturally not near so nice in speak- 
ing of Bishop Moore’s famous collection. “ The bishop,” he 
says, “ made his famous collection by prsterme those of the 
clergy in his diocese; some he peid with sermons or more 
modern books, others less civilly, only with a ‘ quid illiterati 
cum libris?” ‘ What have the ignorant to do with books? ” 
Moore seems to have had a small rag of conscientiousness, if 
that may be said of a man who would cajole a poor parson 
out of his books as coolly as a Yorkshire horse-dealer would 
cajole a farmer into swapping horses to the farmer’s great 
disadvantage. When cajoling was not in question, the bishop 
would contrive to carry off what he coveted. A friend of 
the bishop’s was one day seen, says D’Israeli, hiding his rare- 
est books, and locking up as many ‘as he could. On being 
asked the reason of this odd occupation, the bibliopolist in- 

enuously replied, “The Bishop of Ely dines with me to- 
ay.” Moore enjoyed the episcopal distinction first, as 
Bishop of Norwich, from 1691 to 1707, when he was trans- 
ferred to Ely, of which diocese he died bishop, in 1714, at 
the age of sixty-eight. 

Pope Innocert the Tenth, according to De La Houssaie, 
hated the French, simply because, when a cardinal, and being 
in the library of a French collector, he was accused by the 
collector of having purloined a valuable book! On the 
cardinal’s denial, he and the collector came into personal 
collision, and in the st-uggle the book fell from the cardinal’s 
robes! An example of even more shameless quality is offered 
us in the case of Camden. As the historian lay adying, he 
had by him the manuscript minutes of his own life. “He was 
visited by a Dr. Thorndyke, and the doctor is said to have 
filched the documents, us they lay by the side of the mori- 
bund Camden, and to have carried them off. 

Other men have displayed an exactly opposite feeling, or 
an absolute indiflerence for books. Once upon a time, the 
books in the chief library at Madrid were covered with dust. 
It was suggested to the King that he should make the 
librarian Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the ground that 
this official would never lay a finger on the treasures com- 
mitted to his charge. On the other hand, there was recently 
a case, in Russia, of a librarian, well qualified, and above 
suspicion in every respect—an official to whom the books and 
manuscripts in the library were as mucb at his disposal as if 
rw | were his own; and yet he plundered the library almost 
daily during many years. Books and papers were missed 
but he was never suspected; till it was observed that he 
always wore a cloak, and that the cloak always hung more 
heavily about him on leaving than on coming to the library. 
At last he was stopped, was examined, and was found to have 
a cloak ingeniously provided with pockets of various sizes, 
in which he could carry off plunder as various. This seems 
almost an insane practice, that a man should steal, to hide 
away in his own house, works of literary and historical value 
which he could read undisturbedly all day long, and every 
day in the year, in his own official room in the public 

library ! ‘ 


In the last century, among the most useful of book cluts 
were those dinners that used to be given by booksellers and 
publishers, whose guests were chiefly literary men, and 
whose conversation was of books. Boswell has recorded one 
of these dinners, at Dilly’s, in 1784. Dilly used to give capi- 
tal dinners, and bad the art of mixing his guests, so as to get 
the combined pleasant intellectual flavor of all, just as one or 
two gifted persons have in the mixing of asalad. J ohnson, 


Vallancy, the Rev. Dr. Gibbons, Capel Lofft, and Mr. Braith- 
waite, of the Post Office. Boswell’s remark on Loflt is so 
contrived as to disparage as much as exalt him. “ Mr. Capel 
Lofft, who, though a most zealous Whig, has a mind so full of 
learning and knowledge, and so much exercised in various 
departments, and withal so much liberality, that the stupen- 
dous powers of the literary Goliath, though they did not 
frighten this little David of popular spirit, could not but ex- 
cite his admiration.” Mr, Braithwaite is gently patted on 
the back as “tbat amiable and friendly man, with modest 
and unassumicg manners, has associated with many wits of 
the age.” The chronicler shows his own manners and his 
self-appreciation, ty recording, “ Johnson was very quiescent 
to-day ; perhaps, too, I was indolent.” A sample is then 
given of the talk about books. “I mentioned that I had seen 
in the King’s library sixty-three editions of my favorite 
‘Thomas a Kempis, amongst which, it was in eight lan- 
guages, Latin, German, French, Italian, Spanish, English, 
Arabic, and Armenian. Johnson said he tuought it unve- 
cessary to collect many editions of a book which were all 
the game, except as to the paper and print; he would have 
the original, and all the translations, and all the editions that 
had any variations in the text. He approved of the famous 
collections of editions of ‘ Horace,” by Douglas (mentioned 
by Pope), who is said to have had a closet filled with them ; 
and he added : ‘ Every man should try to collect one book 
in that manner, and present it to a public library.’” Out of 
such talk many a library has greatly profited ; and among 
the literary incidents of the last century few are more inti- 
mately connected with good results than the dinners “ over 
the shop,” where there was excellent fare, admirable talkers, 
and no lack of rare listeners. 

But for these things, the public would not have known, 
and literature would not have profited by, such asgociations 
as the Spalding and the Roxburgh Clubs, the Percy Society, 
the Shakespearian Society, the Camden Society, the Eccle- 
siastical History Society, the Early English:Text Society, and 
so muny similar associations. Some of these are dead, some 
have been nearly dead and have revived, some still flourish. 
The most celebrated is the Roxburgh, which never would 
have been but for the ccllecti:.n of the Duke, at the sale of 
whose library there was such fierce competition, such high 
bids, and so jovial a dinner after the sale, that amid the 
general festivity and satisfaction the club was founded, 
which is now sixty-one years old, or sixty-one years young ; 
for the young blood circulating thercin has given a new lease 
to the club’s vitality. 

The house now known as the Windham Club, in the north- 
west corner of St. James’s Square, was the scene of te fierce 
competitions alluded to above. In the sale catalogue there 
were upwards of two thousand lots. Mr. Evans, in 1812, 
took forty-two days in getting through them, and knocking 
them down to the handsome result of nearly four and twenty 
thousand pounds. The great fight was over Boccaccio, the 
original edition, printed by Valdarfer, 1471. The book had 
been bought for what was considered the very high figure of 
one hundred guineas. The}Marquis of Blandford and Earl 
Spencer now contended for it. The biddings went on so ra- 
pidly that standers-by believed the book would fetch one 
thousand pounds. That sum, and double that sum were 
passed; and still the competition sage, Earl Spencer at 
last reached two thousand two hundred and filty pounds, and 
thought that a pretty sum to stop at; Lutthe Marquis of 
Blandford gave a quiet nod, which was worth ten pounds 
more, and at that sum the Valdarfer Boccaccio became his 
wag © It was at the subsequent dinner at the St. Alban’s 

[otel, that the Roxburgh Club was founded, and the Rev. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin (whose father has been immortalised 
by Charles Dibdin, in the character of ‘Tom Bowling’) had 
a great hand in the founding. The famous dinners were 
held annually at the St. Alban’s, at Grillion’s, or at the Cla- 
rendon. The memory of the Duke, that of Valdarfer, and 
‘Bibliomania all over the World, were the three especial 
toasts. Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough bought the mag- 
nificent mansion for about five thousand pounds less than 
the books were sold for; and it produces a handsome an- 
nuity still, one that has long since covered the purchase 
money As for the catalogue of that renowned sale, it is 
worth more than its weight in gqid! 

And here we may notice, while there have been biblio- 
maniacs and priceless catalogues, so have there been most 
curious catalogues of books—which never existed. Ata sale 
at Brussels, fifteen years ago, one of the lots was « catalogue 
of the “rich, but limited collection of books of the late M. 
le Comte de Fortoas.” There had never been such a collec- 
tion. The value of the catalogue was in the curious titles 
selected for books. But imaginary titles for non-existent 
books are not half so curious as many real titles. There are 
odd names of old religious pamphlets that are familiar to us 
all. Here is one sample that is less known: “ Sib’s Bowels 
opened, or Communion betwixt Christ and the Church. 
Twenty Sermons on Canticles, iv., v., viii. 4to, 1639,” 

Space, or rather the lack of it, will not admit of tarrying 
with the other clubs. The only one which does not lie in 
its grave with an odor of sanctity about it, is the Shakespeare 
Society. In the volume which that society published in 
1842, * Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court in 
the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James the First,’ 
there was alist of Shakespeare’s plays acted at court, and the 
dates given, which list is known to bea forgery. The ac- 
counts themselves were lost for a time, and only recovered on 
their being offered for sale to the British Museum. But 
“ Sinful brother, go in peace!” 

There culy remains to us to gibbet the two most merciless 
destroyers of books in the vorld. These were two of the 
greatest zealots in religion, namely, the Caliph Omar, and 
Pope Hildebrand (Gregory the Seventh). The caliph or- 
dered the destruction of the great library in Alexandria. 
The Pope gave the same command for the burning of the 
Palatine Apollo Library at Rome. In the former, the 
Ptolemies had gathered together, through the great scholars 
who were their agents, nearly the whole written learning of 
the entire world. In the Apollo Library the emperors had 
formed a treasury of literature, less in bulk, but scarcely in- 
ferior in value to that in Alexandria. The judgment of 
Omar was to the effect that if the Alexandrian Library con- 
tained any writings hostile to Islamism, it was right to com- 
mit them to the flames, and that if there were manuscripts 
which agreed with the Prophet, they were no longer needed, 
as everything necessary to be known was to be found in he 
Koran. Hildebrand acted on precisely the same grounds 
He destroyed all he could of ancient literature, as all useful 
knowledge and wisdom were to be nad, for the seeking, in 
Holy Scripture. The four hundred furnaces of the Alexan- 
drian baths were for many months fed by the manuscripts of 
the great library. In both cases this ruthless work found 
approvers. Dr. Cumming, at least, bas consoled himself with 





of course, was with Boswell, and there was also Colonel | 


agreflection which justified Omar, according to Omar's view 





of the thing, namely, that much, if not ail that was destroyed 
had little or nothing to do with a particular so-called ortho- 
doxy. Gregory the Seventh, no doubt, had many approvers, 
for it was as dangerous to dispute with him as it was for a 
guest of a Roman emperor to dissent from any opinion ex- 
pressed by his imperial host. From Gregory’s lime we have 
the division marked by the terms profane and eacred litera- 
ture. Gregory and Omar were agreed that the learning 
which could not be called sacred was altogether abominable. 
St. Jerome did not think so, sinc» he used to read Piautus’s 
comedies in bed, and sleep with them under his piliow. 
Omar and Gregory, between them, would have destroyed all 
the literature in the world; for each would have burnt even 
the sacred writings that the other would have preserved. 
Gregory is said to have been swayed sometimes by strange 
impulses. St. Augustin was accused of having stolen from 
the learned Roman, Varro, passages that occur jn the saint’s 
‘City of God.’ Gregory, so it is reported, denied the possi- 
bility of proving the fact, by burning the MS. of Varro’s 
works.—Zemple Bar. 


—_——_e——_— 
FLITTING. 


When we look upon it through a tender haze of interven- 
ing years, there is a good deal of poetry about the “ move” 
that exercised our spirits most sorely perhaps at the time. 
But in practical earnest, there are few more trials laid upon 
erring humanity that are heavier to bear in the present, than 
the position of the heads of a house from the day that the 
board is up. 

In the first place, even if the move be an advantageous 
thing for, us, no human being, with anything like a heart, 
can contemplate quitting for ever the place that had been 
“home” to him or her for many years, without a qualm. In 
Martineau’s charming picture of the “ Last Day in the Old 
Home,” though the pain and misery of a fine old family 
house being brokea up 1s placed vividly before us, it is only 
the stately side of the sorrow thatis shown. The artist has 
studiously avoided painting the pettinesses which add poig- 
nancy to the big grief. On that canvas there is grandeur in 
the grief of the old matron lady-mother, and the heart-sore 
refined wife. And there is redeeming grace and light-hearted- 
ness about the debonair handsome young spendthrift who 
has brought them to this pass, and who sils with his gallant 
little son at his knee, uplifting a glass of sparkling wine on 
high, and toasting his parting glory. <A poetic, if a painful, 
part of the day has been selected for portrayal. But in real 
life the last day in the old home is all pain and no poetry 
generally. 

We leave those who are leaving the homes of their ances- 
tors and their youth, the exclusive copyright in this peculiar 
sorrow. We, who have sojourned in, and pxid rent fora 
house for two or three ycars only, feel a certuin pang when 
about to quit it “ for ever.” 

It is in these two last words that the real pang lics—the 
real romantic pang that is; the practical agony shall be treated 
of later on. We must have been frequently very happy, and 
very wretched, in this place in which we have dwelt for any 
length of time. Hopes have been born and have died in it. 
Friends have been made and lost. Anxieties have iraiied 
their slow length through many of the months probably. 
Here we have had our victories, and suffered our defeats, 
many of them being patent to the world, and many, many 
more being very sacred to ourselves, and known tonone, In 
this darkened corner we have bent under the burden, and 
mentally laid down our arms, and surrendered to some of the 
light skirmishing bands of Fate which have been lurking 
near us unsuspectedly. In this sunny alcove we have re- 
bounded under the influence of some sudden stroke of good 
fortune, which has made us feel so able, so full of endurance, 
so charged with better resolves for the future, that we can 
but love the place for ever which witnessed such happiness, 
and the birth of such good intentions, however short-lived 
they all may be. Down that staircase which we have trodden 
carelessly some thousands of times, a pet child prostrated 
himself on one occasion. We remember this now that we 
are about to quit it “for ever,” with something akin to the 
same throbbing dread we felt that day, when we picked the 
child up fearing he might be dead. 

Thousands of recollections throng upon us as we roam in 
an unsettled mood through the partially dismantled rooms. 
Recollections that bring the heart up unpleasantly high in 
the throat, and teach the feet to tread the floors tenderly, no 
matter whether they be of joy or sorrow. For it is a fact 
that there is an element of sadness in looking back, whether 
it be upon a vista of pleasure or of pain. Whatever it was, 
it is over now. It belongs to that inexorabl« Past which 
never renders up a moment he bas seized. It isin vain we 
pray gentle Time to give back to us one hour that he has 
taken. And probably the impossibility of his doing so is a 
blessing. A second edition of this coveted home would most 
likely be as disappointing to us as it was to the imaginary 
maiden whose request Time granted: 


And gentle Time he heard her prayer, 
He touched the hour she cherished ; 

Le brought it back to her—the day, 
The hour that long had perished. 


He brought her back the same sweet sky, 
The flowers around ler growing ; 
Shedding their gracicus fragrancy, 
As though they still were growing. 


But still she cried in accents meek, 
“ All blessings on the spiri*, 

But where is He for whom I seek, 
Whose love I do inierit ?” 


And Time he answered mournfuily, 
“ Poor maiden, all is over! 

Thine is a woman's destiny, 
My power has changed thy lover.” 


It is many and many a year ago since I read these lines— 
which possibly for that reason I may have quoted incorrectly. 
But at any rate I have retained their meaning fully enough 
to illustrate my own—namely, that it is a very good thing 
for us that detached portions of even our happiest Past can- 
not be restored to us, however golden it may have been. 

Even the cats of the household seem to understand that a 
change is coming. And as for the dogs, I firmly believe that 
they read thatetheir residence was “ to be let or sold” the in- 
stant the board was putup. For they are strangely tolerant 
to the miscellaneous herd who inquire within, as to the capa- 
bilities of the house, and who embrace the opportunity of 
finding out what we are like behind the scenes, and in the 
secret corners of our establishment. One of them (ihe dogs) 
who passed through the trials of his puppyhood here, would 
have been less forbearing than the golden pair who merely 
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follow our strange visitors with their scornful sad eyes. - For 
he was of a bright, bold, domineering spirit. But hedied one 
d ark winter's night, that is still an anniversary of gloom in 
our family, and is buried out in a corner of the garden, ina 
grave that is overgrown already with trails of ivy and rich 
waving grass. When the board is taken down and the new 
people come in, will they level that grave, I wonder, and 
laugh at the sentiment which could squander feeling and 
flowers over the grave of a dog ? 

Prowling round the place which will soon know us no 
more, it is very desolating to the spirit to come to the empty 
stables, and to tind a couple of fussy hens clucking, and gene- 
rally “ chortling” in their absurd joy at having achieved the 
laying of an egg between them, in the stall that was once 
occupied by the handsomest chestnut mare that was ever 
true in grace and wickedness to her colors. Desolating to 
see the dimmed harness, and the vacant saddle-trees, and the 
bins innocent of corn, and the universal air of “ Going, 
gone!” that hangs over everything. Desolating to feel that 
the days are gone for ever which shall witness our exit from 
this special yard, on horses that we have broken in ourselves, 
behind dogs we have bred for long happy hours of that 
coursing which only the owners of greyhounds can tho- 
roughly appreciate. 

rom the moment the board is up, hew all these trifles 
magnify, and make themselves disproportionate'y important 
tous. “ No more by thee, my steps shall be. For ever! and 
for ever!’ As we recall these words we are inclined to 
howl, for that the fact we have striven hard to compass—our 
removal, namely—has come to pass. And probably as we 
come back into our tenement from that which was the horse’s, 
we are saluted with the information,“ A gentleman and lady 
to see the house, and please would it be inconvenient for 
them to see every part of it.” 

Of course, it is inconvenient to us that they should peer, 
and prance, and pry into the remotest corners of our domes- 
tic stronghold. But it behoves us as citizens of the world,as 
people who may shortly be keen on the discovery of the 
shoricomings of our own possibly future home, to bid the in- 
truders kindly welcome, and give them a free pass all over 
our fastness. The worst of it is that we can tell at a glance 
those who come in a spasm of idle and easily gratified curios- 
ity, from those who come in good faith, hoping that here at 
last they may find rest for the soles of their feet. And though 
we can thus easi!y distinguish between the false and the true, 
we are compelled by the exigencies of good socicty to treat 
them both alike. 

Every one who hus once moved must swiftly recognise the 
different types— must surely mark down with unerring eye, 
those who come in idleness ! 

How well we know the elderly gentleman who circulates 
freely through the land in the late summer and autumn 
months, with a puggaree round his hat, no matter how chill 
be the winds that are blowing, or how little sun has the heart 
of grace toshine. Asarule he is a retired military or naval 
officer, and he bears down upon those unoffending ones at 
whose gates the board is up, with all the pomp and majesty 
of a man who holds discipline to be Heaven’s greatest gift to 
fallen mankind. He speaks in short commanding sentences 
with an air of affable superiority, cavils at the accommoda- 
tion, or rather at the lack of it, denounces the folly of the fool 
who built a house that would suit him in every respect if it 
had three more reception, and five more bedrooms. He de- 
clares open war upon anybody’s imbecile supposition that he 
is going to be tricked or “ humbugged” into hiring a house 
that is grossly inadequate in its arrangements to his needs, 
and finally goes off in a whirl with many fierce shakings of 
the head, and twirlings of the stick, treating the harassed oc- 
cupants as if they were a nest of unsuccessful spiders, who 
had sought to lure him, a wide-awake fly, into their net. 

He is infinitely to be preferred, however, to the middle- 
aged, keen-visioned ladies who come in couples, and be- 
tween them detect all the weak places in your household in 
the course of their leisurely progress. These sweep in upon 
you ruthlessly as you are reading, or writing, or resting from 
the fatigue consequent on the raid made upen you by the 
last invader. They poke their umbrellas at the cracked 
paintwoik; they glare at the d scolored papers on the wall ; 
and openly look upon you as an unjust steward, in a way 
that makes you feel inclined to go mad at them on the spot, 
and thoroughly frighten them. 

But the possible, though highly improbable, tenants who 
exercise one’s spirit most severely, are the happy pair who 
have —- married ; whocome in with a most oppressive 
air of recently-married freshness and satisfaction abou! them. 
If the others have nearly driven one raving mad, these 
nearly steep one in supine idiotcy after a few moments’ ob- 
servation. They entwine. their foolish hands before the 
eyes of your gisgling servants. They address inanities, at 
which they both blush furiously on the subject of the dis- 
position of the upper portion of the house, and of the nur- 
sery of the future especially. He affects to kindle into ani- 
mation when he hears there is a “capital wine cellar.’ She 
does the same when she hears there is “no linen press,” and 
wonders, with all a raw school-girl’s delicacy of breeding and 
perfect tact, “ how we can have lived without one so long.” 
They cause one to retlect savagely, that however sweet 
love’s young charm may be to the ones who are dreaming it, 
that it is a detestably mawkish spectacle to lookers on. 
They goad one by their tomfoolery into a repellent de- 
meanor, which they by-and-bye assert to have been the 
cause of their not having pushed inquiry further respecting 
the house. They openly “ wonder” at your allowing large 
dogs to lie about in the drawing-room, telling each other that 
such an iniquity shall never be committed in their house. 
They call one another “darling” in accents that are not 
decently suppressed. And finally they go away to carry on 
the same little interesting game, probably, in the next house 
they may see where the board is up. 

The last days come, and your household gods are in the 
hands of the men who are moving you, and you must stand 
by uncomplainingly while these latter shy about your cher- 
ished old china and glass, and what looks like disdaizful 
carelessn: ss, until you discover that they never break any- 
thing, and that the carelessness is in reality consummate skill. 
The carpets are withdrawn from under your tired feet—the 
chairs and sofas are vitting in the vans outside—the curtains 
are rolled away round some statuettes, and the sun glares in 
scorchingly unchecked through the windows—the children 
are crying for the toys that are carefully packed away in the 
heart of one of the biggest cases—the dogs are whining for 
the mats on which they have been wont to lie—your voice 
echoes through the dismantled rooms—dirt, confusion, dis- 

quiet reign in the place that is your home no longer; and 
you turn your tired mental vision with an effort to the abode 
of the future, and thank Fate, for that the anarchy is nearly 
atanend which has reigned from the hour the board was 
put up: 








—— 


TRUE LOVE. 


I would that every angry shaft 
From Trouble’s bitter sheaf, 

Would wing its flight to pierce my heart, 
To give to thine relief. 


{ would that every ill and woe, 
And every carking care, 

Would force their way within my breast, 
That I for thee might bear. 


I'd genial deem the icy chill, 
The biting frost and cold, 

The stormy tempest, Love, if (hou 
Wert sheltered in the fold. 


If my frail bark were tossed about, 
Of angry waves the sport, 

Ca!m as on glassy lake, I'd feel, 
If thou wert safe in port. 


And if thy choice o’er me should pass, 
To bless another's life, 
His truest friend I'd ever be, 
Because thou wert his wife. 
—Chambers’s. 


——_>_—_—— 


RAIN-FALL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HALF-HOURS AT THE SEASIDE.” 


We have just passed through the season conventionally 
termed the ‘‘ rainy,” as if it were possible to give that name 
to any one part of our British year above another. Facts, 
they say, are stubborn things, and among facts none are more 
stubborn than statistics, ‘These show that, as a rule, the 
month we should least have expected it of, July, is the most 
rainy of the year. ‘This surprise is chiefly due to the fact that 
in July more rain falls in a given time than in any other 
average month, The dreary days of the latter end of autumn 
are more remarkable for dr zzle than for rain, and as far as 
rain-measurement is concerned, « little of the latter will make 
a good deal of the former. Most of us have heard of the 
pains-taking reporter, who described the large drops of a 
thunder-shower as ‘‘ varying in size from a shilling to eighteen- 
pence!” Sach a description would do much better for our 
summer than for our winte* rain-showers. Our characteristic 
weather, however, does splendid duty for us in forming the 
stock subject which enables us to break down our native 
phlegmatism. It is so various that we never need be at a loss 
fora remark uponit. Parisians may shrug their shoulders at 
the mention of it, as if we Englishmen were the cause of so 
much and so long-continued moisture. It would not be diffi- 
cult to show that they owe a great deal of the dryness of their 
— climate to the fact that we drain the south-west winds for 
them, 

The subject of rain-fall is attracting more attention just now 
than it has ever done before. It is opening out a large field 
of thought and fact, and suggesting a good many well-grounded 
explanations sof geological and other phenomena, as well as 
speculations which may hereafter prove fruitful. All our 
researches in natural philosophy trace to the sun the chief 
motive-power that regulates the exterior of our own planet, at 
least, ‘his great centre of our solar system is constantly 
employed in raising moisture by means of its heat—heat that 
can be easily converted into actual mechanical force. At first 
transparent, this moisture is condensed into a fog-like vapor 
at a height where the cold is sufficient, and then presents 
itself to our vision as a cloud; should the cold increase, the 
cloud descends lower and lower, until it may envelop us in 
what we call a “Scotch mist,’ or be precipitated as a rain- 
shower. In the latter form, we have the solar energy originally 
expended in raising the moisture, liberated. The body of 
water from the surfaces of our oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers 
would require a marvellous exertion of direct mechanical force 
to raise 1t bodily to its place in the sky, where it serves to 
screen us from the very heat which has aevahea it. 

The average rain-fall of the British Islands is equivalent to 
sixty-eight cubic miles. This would weigh nearly one hundred 
and fifteen thousand millions of tons. And yet, silently and 
imperceptibly, so that not even the most fragile flower is 
affected by the operation, it is lifted up by the sun’s heat every 
year. It descends again as ‘‘ the gentle dew from heaven,” or 
in sweet refreshing showers—not unfrequently in raw bron- 
chitial drizzles. What a crash and convulsion would be felt 
through every part of our island, if the sixty-eight cubic miles 
of water were to fall at once! The shock would be sufficient 
to unhinge our physical geography. But the weight does 
actually descend, and the same force is liberated, although it 
comes down so that hardly a grass-stem is bent thereby. The 
immense body of water raised as vapor being distilled as dews 
or rains, the force is silently released. And when we see the 
mountain torrents dashing down the rock’s steep side, and the 
brawling streams eagerly joining the larger rivers, in all this 
motion we behold only the converted mechanical energy of 
the sun, set free during countless rain-showers, 

It is a matter of regret that this abundant and never-failing 
reservoir of force is not more resorted to. From time almost 
immemorial, our country millers have utilised a small part of 
it, and directed it to the grinding of their corn. There canbe 
little doubt that in generations to come the solar energy will 
be more generally and advantageously utilised. The rain-fall 
of our higher lands will be forced to do more of man’s work 
before it will be allowed to find its way to thesea. We can 
only wonder that this heaven-sent energy is wasted. 

Coal is becoming dearer every week, and it is certain that 
the stock laid up in the earth’s stratified crust, immense 
though it is, will one day come to anend. Long before that 
critical period arrives, however, men will have sought after 
and found other motive-powers, and among the latter, doubt- 
less, that obtained almost directly from the sun, in the shape 
of rain-fall, will be the most important, as well as the most 
general and easily applied. 

Sir William Armstrong, when President of the British Asso- 
ciation Meeting at Newcastle, showed the great mechanical 
force that might be obtained from a column of water descand- 
ing even our ordinary hill-sides. Those of our readers who 
have seen the great water-wheel at the Laxey Mines, in the 
Isle of Man, seventy-five feet in diameter, and witnessed how 
its apparently slow revolution is sufficient to find motive- 
power for the works, will readi'y understand the forces as yet 
uncalled upon by the ingenuity of man. That huge water- 
wheel is worked by rills collecting on the neighboring high 
grounds, and deflected at a very trifling expense. 

To the philosophical geologist there is a meaning in the 
fact that the greater quantity of rain falls where the land is 
highest above the sea-level. Here, therefore, the greatest 
amount of wear and tear must..be going on, the test 





grea 
endeavor slowly to restore the general level. Ia England, 





the difference in the yearly quantity of rain-fall, in various 

places, is very considerable. Along both sides of the Pennine 

chain—the ‘‘backbone of England,” as it is sometimes called , 

—— rain-fall of the country is largely influenced by the high 
ills, 

Away in the Eastern counties, where the country is flat, the 
fall of rain is only about twenty-five inches per annum, At 
Manchester it is thirty-six, and the people vent their spleen 
on their uupleasant weather by declaring that it rains there 
**thirteen months out of the year!” Certainly, the weather 
about Manchester is most regular in what we should call, from 
a fine-weather point of view, its irregularity. Judging from 
the constant drizzle, you would be inclined to set down the 
annual depth of rain at considerably more than a yard. But 
it is the small character of the rain, more like a heavy Scotch 
mist than anything else, continued regularly through the 
entire year, which has given Manchester such a bad name for 
weather. In the Cumberland and Westmoreland hill districts, 
the annual depth in inches of rain-fall is frequently nearly 
twice as much as it is in Manchester, At Keswick, itaverages 
sixty-seven inches per annum; at Kendal, fifty-aine; whilst 
on Biackstone Edge, in Lancashire, in some places it is sixty. 
Ever,; one who has stayed long in the Lake district knows that 
it can rain in that part of the country! But our heaviest 
rain-fall isnothing when compared with that of tropical! regions. 
Dr. Hooker states that in the Khasia mountains, at the head 
of the river-flats of the Gheels of Bengal, he bas seen it rain 
thirty inches in twenty-four hours! ‘The annual amount at 
that place is upwards of six hundred inches, In the Brazils, 
the rain-fall frequently averages nearly three hundred inches. 
South of Bombay, in India, it is more than that. Asa rule, 
we may set down the average rain-fall of tropical regions at 
two hundred inches a year, 

It is evident that, apart from the interfering influence of 
high hills or mountains in chilling the atmosphere, and thus 
causing rain or snow, there is a constant relation between the 
degree of solar force exerted and the moisture elevated to 
form clouds, or to be mechanically dissolved through tho 
heated atmosphere. ‘Che downfall of rain, and the mechanical 
force exercised by it in gradually modifying surface geography, 
are both solar in their origin. ‘The wear and tear of the dry 
land going on in tropical regions must be enormous, ‘These 
are the regions of great rivers, which carry down the super- 
fluous water, in which are held in mechanical or chemical 
solution millions of tons of solid matter. It is at the mouths 
of such rivers that we have the great deltas, representing the 
waste of solid land through meteorological agencies. In the 
tropics we meet with gorges, and ravines with steep precipi- 
tous walls, all scooped out in past epochs of our globe's his- 
tory, principally by the action of rain. The earth’s stratified 
crust is nineteen miles in thickness. in which are included all 
the geological formations from the oldest known to the most 
recent. ‘This enormous mass of material represents the suc- 
cessive wastes of solid land, chiefly by rain-fall, the sediments 
having been carried by extinct rivers to the sea, to be strewn 
on its floor, and there form a geological deposit. 

In those areas of the earth's surface where we have satisfac- 
tory evidence that there has been no depression so as to bring 
the sea over them, and consequently where we get no strati- 
fied deposits—in other words, where we have the most ancient 
of existing land-surfaces—we obtain some highly curious 
proofs of the physical effects which meteorological action can 
produce, if extended over a long period of time. 

The whole area of Northern China is covered by a thick 
stratum of what is called ‘‘ Loess,” from a thousand to two 
thousand feet thick, which extends from the sea-level to twelve 
thousand feet above it. This formation is due solely to atmos- 
pherical agencies, that part of the world having been dry land 
since the Triassic epoch. The thick alluvial deposits of 
Australia, in which washing and mining for gold are so exten- 
sively carried on, have been formed in a similar way, chiefly 
by the action of iain disintegrating the solid roeks and carry- 
ing the debris to be strewn over the low-lying arear. But 
perhaps we have the most remarkable phenomenon in North 
America, illustrating the lopg-continued action of rain upon 
the dry land. Most of our readers haye heard of the Canyons 
of Colorado—dcep, awful chasms, with almost perpendiculr 
walls of rock a milcin depth! Along the bottoms of these 
chasms the deep, dark streams silently flow. The climate of 
Colorado is remarkably dry, and the weather-action there is 
so slight, that for ages these precipilons ravines have suffered 
little wear and tear. Colorado has been dry land for entire 
geological periods—certainly since the close of the Secondary 
epoch, The rain-fall of the country beyond is very great, and 
evidently has been so for a long time. In their descent, the 
streams caused by such rains have gradually cut ont these 
Canyons, until they have attained their present depth, You 
may see the same thing going on, on a smaller scale, during 
any heavy summer shower, when the descending rills plough 
up the earth into miniature Canyons, 

Apart from the great quantity of sedimentary matter form- 
ing at the mouths of tropical rivers, chiefly by the settling or 
precipitation of the muddy matter held in suspension, there 
must be huge quantities of solid matter which are carried 
farther out to sea because they are held in chemical solution. 
Ween rain falls, the water collected from it is what we call 
**soft.” This softness is due to the rain having combined 
with a slight quantity of carbonic acid, always present in the 
atmosphere, and which has accumulated there chiefly from 
the breathing of animals. Rain is useful in removing this 
gas, deleterious to everything except vegetation, and in this 
respect alone it must confer a great boon on the anima! king- 
dom. When such rain-water falls on chalk or limestone rocks, 
and percolates through them, so that we cau reach it by means 
of wells, the water gets into the condition we cali “ haxd ;” 
that is to say, it has taken up a certain quantity of the lime, 
and now hoids it in chemical solution. By-and-by, as we, use 
such water for domestic purposes in our kettles, we are apprised 
of the presence of lime by the ‘‘fur” which forms on the 
sides. ‘This is due to the precipitation of the lime that was in 
the water now escaped by being converted into steam. 

Rain, therefore, in falling upon solid limestone rocks, and 
in penetrating the joints and fissures always found in them, 
must in course of time dissolve away a good deal of the 
material, In this way all the extensive caverns found in lime- 
stone rocks throughout the world have been formed. If we 
apply this power of rain-water to take up and hold in solution 
limey material, to the rivers flowing into tropical seas, we 
cannot fail to see that they must have an enormous bulk dis- 
solved through their volumes. ‘The sea is constantly vecsiv- 
ing fresh accessions of lime. What becomes of it? Itis not 
precipitated, as an excess of salt would be, and we see an 
actual necessity for getting rid of the snperfluity, otherwise 
the specific gravity of the sea-water would soon be affected. 
The only agents capable of disposing of this constant incre- 
ment of lime are the mariue animals. Hence it is thal, in the 
neighborhood of tropical rivers, we have such extensive coral 
reefs, such an enormous number of marine mollusca, attain- 











ing a size unknown elsewhere. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 8T. GEORGE'S 
SOCIETY. 


The annual election of this society was held at Delmonico’s 
on Satur@ay evening Jast. The society is still in » prosper- 
ous condition, the nermanent fund amounting to $30,884 33. 
The.sum collected luring the year was $4,054 53, and with 
a balance on hand from the previous year of $1,085 54, makes 
a total of $5,140 07. The expenditure for chari'y was $3,- 
088 55. There was also expended from the eontingent fund, 
established to relieve special cases of distress, $563 40. The 
number of applicants for relief was 1,716, of whom 89 are 
monthly pensioners. The following named gentlemen were 
then elected: President, H. E. Pellew; vice-presidents, E. 
Hill, B. Richardson; treasurer, R. J. Coitis; secretaries, 
Peter Jones, H. G. M. Linton; executive committee, R. 
Waller, J. Curphey, J.G. Dale, C. T. Gostenhofer, J. Moulson, 
E. W. Mascord, J. C. Vincent; committee of accounts, R. J. 
Godwin, E. B. Archibald, T. M. Braine: physicians, J. C. 
Beales, M.D. L. P. Walton, M.D., for New York ; C.F. 
Young, M.D., for Brooklyn ; chaplains, Rev. F. Babbitt, Rev. 
F. Sill. 

sineimndellatinbaintions 

Wira THe Premrer’s ENtTrRE ApprovaL.—On the 27th 
ultimo, the marriage of the Principal of Wellington College 
(the Rev. E. C. Wickham) and Miss Gladstone, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, took place. At the 
breakfast which followed, the Premier addressed his guests 
as follows: “ As far as regards the family from which our 
daughter is removed, the marriage presents a mixed charac- 
ter. It would be idle to deny that we shall miss her much. 
It would be idle to deny, however much the good opinion of 
her is deserved, that we shall look long for her familiar form 
and her vacant place in our family circle, but it would be 
selfish to dwell upon ideas such as these. The question is 
whether the union which she has formed is one which we 
ought to rejoice in as reasonable and as Christian men. J 
must honest!y own that there is not one point I could wish other- 
wise than it ts. You know littlg in comparison of the man 
with whom she has united her lot, but once o1 twice you 





have seen and heard him in the church, and have had some 
opportunity of judging what manner of man he is. To him 
we can with perfect confidence commit the future fortunes 
of our beloved child. There is not one cloud upon the sky 
of their prospects, so far as it is allowed us to forecast them.” 





Tue Comrne Rovat Marrrace.—The coming marriage 
between the Duke of Edinburgh and the Duchess Marie of 
Russia is the principal topic of talk in fashionable circles 
abroad. The Duke has, on the part of the Grand Duchess 
Marie and bimself, accepted an invitation of the Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress of London, to a grand ball, to be 
given at the Mansion House in honor of their marriage, in 
the middle of March. A Berlin correspondent writes: 
“ The following royal personages are expected at St. Peters- 
burg for the marriage: The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Prince Arthur, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Coburg- 
Gotha, the Crown Prince and Princess of the German Em- 
pire, Prince and Princess Ludwig of Hesse, Prince Alexander 
of Hesse, Princess Mary of Baden, and Prince Wilhelm of 
Wurtemberg. On or aout the 27th of January the newly 
married couple will be entertained at a great ball at Moscow 
by the local nobility, the St. Petersburg nobles intending to 


anticipate their brethren in the ancient capital with a similar 
festivity.” 


Tae Latz Mz. Baztno’s Bequests.—The Jlustrated Lon- 
don News states that the will, of the late Mr. Thomas Baring, 
M_P., was proved on the 18th ult., by Thomas Charles Baring, 
the nephew, and Henry Robertson, two of the execators. 
The other executor is Lord Northbrook, to whom power has 
been reserved to come in and prove hereafter. The p l 
estate is sworn under £1,500,000, the stamp duty on the pro- 
bate amounting to £21,000. The testator devises all his free- 
hold and copyhold estates in the ties of Hants and Wilts 
to his cousin, William Baring for life, with remainder to his 
son, Francis Baring, charged with certain annual sums, 

ting together to £240 per annum, for the parish schools 
and the poor of the ishes of East and West Tytherley, East 
aad West Dean, and Broughton; he also devises tu the said 
William Baring his freehold pe rties in Mincing-lane and 
Mark lane; to his nephew, ~\ Northbrook, he gives his 
leasehold residence in ilton-place and all his furniture and 
effects; to his brother, the Bishop of Durham, £30,000; to 
his sister, Mrs. Dupre, £20,000; to each of his nephews and 
nieces, £5,000, and £20,000 additional to be divided between 
the children of his deceased sister, Mrs. Wells; to his execu- 
tor, bir. Robertson, £2,000 and an annuity of £150. He also 
leaves a number of legacies and annuities to his clerks and 
servants, The residue of his real and personal property the 
testator leaves to Lord Northbrook, his brother, Francis 
Henry Baring, and the said Thomas Charles Baring. 


Tue German Paruiament Cuancinc.—A correspondent at 
Berlin observes that the recent elections to the German Parlia- 
ment have effected such alterations in its constitution that the 
printed plans of the House as it was only serve to bewilder 
the visitor, These plans, indeed, indicate the position of the 
Centre, the Right, and the Left, but it does not now follow 
that the deputies ocoupying seats in these different divisions 
necessarily hold the opinions implied by their position. All 
parties have been reinforced at the cost of the old Conserva- 
tives, who occupied the recesses of the Right. Hence the 
National Liberals oan no longer be comfortably accommodated 
in the Left, and the Centre has not room enough for the Ultra- 
montanes. The consequence is that waifs and strays from 
these sections are to be fonnd among the Right. The Nationa! 

especially, have overflowed into the most unex- 
peoted places, and it is no longer safe to act as cicerone to 
country cousins means of a plan surreptitiously studied, 
since what looks like a Conservative seated on the benches of 
the Right may turn oat to be a lively member of the party of 
eo for the present, however, guilty of no more formida- 
le tendency to freedom of action’than that involved in a pre- 
ference for plenty of elbow-room. 




















Rexicrovs Accommopation.—The Nonconformist publishes 
some interesting statistics as to religious accommodation in 
the towns of England and Wales. It appears from them that 
in 125 cities and boroughs, with an aggregate population of a 
little over 6,500,200, the accommodation supplied by the prin- 
cipal religions bodies is as follows: Church of England, 
1,204,877 sittings; Wesleyans, 376,738; Congregationalists, 
849,459; Baptists, 251,691; Primitive Methodists, 150,015: 
Roman Catholics, 147,145; United Methodists, 122,444; 
Presbyterians, 82,641; New © tion Methodists, 77,558 ; 
br wren 42,549; Society of Friends, 32,401; Calvinistic 


hodists, 89,810; Pl th B 22,460; Bi is- 
"10,188, ; Plymou rethren, 22,460; Bible Chris 








FOR SALE. 

Twenty-seven ALBION steel engraving plates—one only hav- 
ing been sold at $1,500—of which a ful! list, with size of each, 
appears on the second page of the present number. Apply 
to the undersigned, between the hours of 10 and 12 a.m. and 
2 and 4 p.m., during the ensuing week. 

Wriiram H. MorreE.1, 
39 Park Row, Room 21. 


THE ALBION. 


WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
PROPRIETOR AND Eprtor. 
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us NEW ‘YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1874. 


CHANGE OF THE ALBION’S PROPRIETORSHIP. 
New York, January 14th, 1878. 

Having disposed of the copyright and good will of the | 
ALBION, as well as its subscription-list, accsunt-books, and 
book-accounts to Mr. John Hillyer, for many years and at 
present the proprietor of the Will Street Journal, I hereby 
authorize him to hereafter publish the ALBION, and to also 
collect all accounts due, or to become due to the establish- 
ment, after the evening of the 17th inst. ; and to receipt there- 
for. 

It is further mutually agreed, that all the running, or un- 
expired contracts of the present or late proprietors, whether 
for subscription or advertising, will be carried out in full, by 
the present purchaser. 











Wm. H. MorreE.u. 
Joun HILiyer. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION AND THANKS. 

As is generally known to the readers of the ALBron, the 
present Editor first became connected with the paper, in 
June, 1863—having joined the then Editor and proprietor, 
who had occupied that position for some eighteen or twenty 
years. This partnership lasted nearly three years, when the 
journal became entirely ourown. Having been taught to 
read it as a boy; to respect it asa youth; and to admire 
and finally edit it as a man, it is not strange that we should 
still entertain a deep-seated regard for the good old ALBION. 
Feeling the duties of the editorial chair rather too confining 
for our temperament, we disposed of the establishment near 
the beginning of 1869—not intending to ever return to the 
position then vacated. However, soon after our recent 
return from Europe, we found this countr¥ panic stricken 
and almost prostrate, and the ALBION indirectly threatened 
with total destruction; and this, too, from no fault of its 
own, but arising from almost entire neglect of its business 
interests. 

In promptly stepping forward at such a time, and furnish- 
ixg the means, both in money and time, to rescue it from 
total annihilation, we only did what we would do for any 
old and valued friend. We have not lost money by so doing, 
we are happy to say, but on the contrary shall make a hand- 
some sum for our trouble; but regarding the editorial position 
as somewhat onerous, we have again parted with the paper ; 
and it affords us pleasure to say, that we believe we have 
placed this unswerving and uncompromising old journal, 
again in hands where it will be re-established on as firm and 
lasting a financial foundation, as it has in former times occu- 





pied; and we sincerely hope—conjointly with many other 
staunch and tried friends—that it may continue for another 
half century to fill as creditable a place in the literary and 
political world, as it has done during the eventful one 
through which it has just passed. 

To our many friends of the American Press, who have 
been so uniformly kind—and in some cases exceedingly 
flattering—in their notices and criticisms of our editorial 
career, we beg to return our heartfelt thanks as well as our 
lasting well wishes. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

The question of the Chief Justiceship is still the great 
topic of the week, and we must own that President Grant 
has been particularly unfortunate in bis selections in both 
instances. Mr. Williams, the attorney-general, was pro- 
nounced by the Senate to be so incompetent and unfit, that 
ae had to be withdrawn ; and the same fate has attended Mr. 
Caleb Cushing, whose name was substituted after he had 
been appointed to the Spanish mission. Though in many 
respects well qualified—excepting that his age was somewhat 
excessive, and that in his recent attack on Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Chief Justice of England, he showed a temper 
rather infirm—General Grant has been obliged to lay him 
aside, in consequence of baving been discovered that Mr. 
Cushing, shortly after the outbreak of the late civil war, had 
written a letter to Jefferson Davis, addressing him as “ Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States,” and acknowledging that 
“the American Union was broken up.” This being considered 
to savor somewhat too strongly of rebellion, Mr. Cushing’s 
name for the vacant seat was abruptly set aside, and this may 
also lead to the rejection of his nomination as ambassador 
to Spain. 

But apart from this, it would be difficult indeed 
to know whom to acknowledge as chief of the government 
in Spain, for Serrano is merely a temporary revolutionist who 
has succeeded by violence in suppressing the Cortes, and 
interdicting its assemblage for twelve months, long before the 








expiry of which he will probably be removed by assassina- 





tion or some other soldier of fortune. The country, mean- 
while, continues a prey to anarchy, and the Intransigentes, 
who made such a bold cefence at Carthagena, have been 
obliged at last to surrender. 

In France, another general is gcverning not less despot- 
ically. MacMahon’s cabinet having been outvoted i. the 
Legislature, he persuaded the members to remain in office 
till re-installed by a vote of the Assembly next day; but 
this body not having thought fit so to stultify its previous 
vote, he cooly restored them without any such mark of con- 
fidence whatever. Elections to vacances in the chambers 
are uvheeded ; all public meetings and hostile journals are 
suppressed ; and the country groans under an iron despotism. 

From England, the chief intelligence is that the mann- 
facturers and employers of labor have formed a union for 
asserting the rights of capital. It is entitled “the National 
Federation of Associated Employers of Labor,” and its 
objects are to “ counteract the influence of trades unions, de- 
fend capital against unjust demands,whether made in Parlia- 
ment or by sirike, encourage the independence of non-union 
mex, and disseminate information on industrial questions.” 
Itis to be regretted that they did not suggest Councils of 
Conciliation, or Counseils de Prudhommes as in France, for 
the purpose of amicably settling disputes between labor and 
capital ; for, however much they may withstand working 
men, they can scarcely expect successfully to oppose the 
legislature of the nation. 

Mr. John Bright continues to embroil hisfcolleagues. A 
clergyman of the Established Cuurch, the Rev. Mr. Read, 
having protested against his calling the people of England 
dregs or “ residuum,” Mr. Bright has retorted by calling him 
“an ignorant and scurrilous partizan priest, whom no man 
would wish to follow as a guide, and for whom his congre- 
gation should pray”—language which, considering that it 
comes from a Quaker, and is applied to a clergyman, is cer- 
tainly somewhat remarkable, and a little more plain than 
pleasant. 

In New York. this week, there has been less than the 
usual scenes of murder and violence, only one man having 
been killed and five or six wounded during a charge of the 
police on the people in Tompkin’s Square. Mr. Stiner, a 
wealthy Hebrew tea dealer, has, however, with his wife and 
daughter, been destroyed by fire. 





CANADA'S ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 

As is well known throughout the New Dominion, we have 
invariably, during the past twenty years, taken a lively in- 
terest in its prosperity and welfare ; and, during the earlier 
part of that time have not only contributed freely to the 
leading daily journals of this city and Canada, but have, in 
later years, endeavored to perform our part in leading and 
shaping the public mind of the scattered provinces for the 
general confederation that has now been so fully accom- 
plished. But, in so doing, our views have not been circum- 
scribed or limited to the interests of any une section, but 
have been, as we deemed them, exerted in the interests 
of the whole. 

In the first place, we advocated the commercial treaty with 
this Republic, so happily brought about by the late Lord 
Elgin—whose signature in behalf of the Crown, was attached 
to the first deed of real property that we ever possessed, that 
being situated in our native town in Canada—and opposed 
the severance of the political tie between Upper and Lower 
Canada, unless accompanied by a general Federation of all 
the British American Provinces, and advocated the 
Queen’s selection of Ottiwa as the permanent seat 
of Government, with this end in view; and, as 
far back as 1858, accepted a bantering challenge that the 
decision would not be sustained, and afterwards won a hat on 
it, from the late Minister of Marine in the Dominion Govern- 
ment; with whom, as}well as with the late Premier, the late 
Finance Minister, the late Minister of Customs, and numer- 
ous other leading men of the Dominion, we have freely dis- 
cussed: when they each opposed, and we as strenuously 
advocated, not only Confederation or consolidation of all 
the British American Provinces in North America, but also 
the connecting of the whole by, first, an Inter-colonial line, 
and then a Pacific railway—after the outlying territory had 
been organized and brought under the central government. 
All these measures, as well as several minor ones, we advo- 
cated prior to their being adopted and finally carried 
out by the politicians of Canada; and, moreover, we have in 
our possession numerous grateful acknowledgments of our 
services, not only from the representative gentlemen named 
above, but from numerous others, both official and editorial, 
throughout the Provinces. And furthermore, we 
only parted company with the late administration 
when they insisted upon, not only making the Inter- 
colonial Railway—now nearly completed—a perpetually 
non-paying line, by running it along the cold and long 
northern route, and in competition with the St. Lawrence 
under the pretext of military necessity or Imperial dictation, 
when it was tz fact only to conciliate the constituents of an 
influential French member of the then ministry—who has 
since passed to his final account. Again, we were not pleased 
with the notorious and corrupting purchase of the lete 
Joseph Howe, (with the Presidency of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and a promise of the governorship of his native province, 
which he reacaed only to die) previous to going into such 
violent opposition to confederation, and finally endangering 
the entire measure, but who had just before—when passing 
through New York after closing up his Fishery-Commission- 
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ership at Washington—deliberately entered into a written 
agreement with us to come upon the editorial staft of the 





gal, to aid him in his proposed attempt to reach this quarter 
of the East by sailing westward across the Atlantic, an 


ALBION, and of course adopt its general principles, ata salary attempt, in the subsequent prosecution of which, he discov- 
of $3,500 a year for a term of three years. These things, | ered the continent of America, and that navigator’s plan was 


we say, did not conform to our views, and therefore— | 


although invited to Ottawa by a leading member of the 
ministry, who in conversation intimated that there were 
vacanies in the new Dominion Senate, as well as other 
positions of inuence, which staunch friends of the 
ministry might easily be called to—and notwithstanding Lord 
Monck, the then Governor-General, favored us with a formal 
invitation to dinner at Government House, to meet gentlemen 
who have since become Senators ; we returned to our editor- 
jal chair, preferring independence and the final influence 
that follows honest effort and the advocacy of principles for 
their own sake. We were also invited to go as a delegate to 
England, but declined the honor, not wishing to act in cun- 
junction with a gentleman wko, upon this little piece of 1n- 
formation of ours, rode into the ministry simultaneously 
with Mr. Howe. 

We do not care now to dwell on the recent humiliating down- 
fall of an undoubtedly corrupt ministry ; nor upon the appoint- 
ment of still other governors—such appointments having 
been made by themselves, after they had lost the confidence 
of the people they then claimed to represent, but now 
actually rule over, having thus shamelessly crept in through 
the back door—and we now only allude to tbe subject in 
order to place on record once more, and before taking our 
leave of the editurial chair for the present, the old, trite, but 
trne adage, that “honesty is the best policy,” in political 
as well as in every day life; and we sincerely hope that 
the New Dominion north of us will soon rise in her might, 
and ignore all her designing and self-seeking politicians, and 
triumphantly and speedily take her proper place among the 
nations of the earth. 


EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY IN 1873. 

The “American Geographical Society,” formerly known 
as the “ Geographical and Statistical Society of New York,” 
has become not only an enterprising and progressive society, 
but alsoa prominent and creditable organisation. It is the 
only society of the kind in the United States, and is, there- 
fore justly entitled to take high rank among the useful socie- 
ties of this growing country. At first, it was hesitating and 
doubting ; now it is confident and influential; and when we 
say that its present creditable position is mainly due to the 
efforts of its hardworking and painstaking President, Chief 
Justice Charles P. Daly, we only pay a just and well merited 
tribute. 

In his annual address, delivered before the Society at the 
Historical Society’s Hall on Tuesday evening last, Judge 
Daly said he had been asked—and even by “a distinguished 
bishop”—“ What was the object of geographical socicties ?” 
and, moreover, the Judge thought the worthy bishop meant, 
“what was the use of them?’ To such interrogations, 
whether from the learned or the illiterate, we will allow the 
President to reply in his own words, which were as follows: 

“The bishop’s question may be answered by saying that 
during the many years that Prince Henry and his associates 
were collected together upon the promontory of Sargos, they 
formed what may be called a Geographical Society. Perfect- 
ing themselves in the knowledge of what was known 
respecting the Globe, they turned their attention to the 
unknown, Cape Bajador, the dangerous promontory which 
stretches out on the northwest coast of Africa, in 
whose boiling surge and encircling currents so many 
a mariner has found his grave, was then the 
limit of the world’s knowledge of the western coast of Africa. 
Prince Henry wished to know what was beyond it, and when 
he and his associates devoted themselves to that enquiry, they 
engaged in the work of a Geographical Society whose object 
is the same as was his, to promote geographical exploration 
and discovery. There are not now as there were then, great 
highways along the ocean to be tracked or great continents 
to be discovered, but there is yet one seventeenth part of the 
globe of which he knew nothing except by conjecture. The 
region which surrounds the south pole, the Antartic, covers an 
area of seven millions of square miles. The Arctic measures 
nearly three millions. The unexplored portion of Africa 
may be put down at least as one million. The unknown 
part of Australia is certainly more than two-thirds of that 
amount, and in this connection I may draw attention to the 
great islands of the East Indian Archipelego stretching from 
the north-east corner of Asia to New Zealand, occupying the 
most favored part of the earth and which have in extent, the 
magnitude of acontinent. One of this great group, Borneo, 
is considered the second largest island in the globe. A strip 
along the coast of about 100 miles deep represents what we 
known of it ; the interior and larger portion remains unknown. 
Papua or New Guinea is as iarge and may even be larger than 
Borneo. What do we know of it ? comparative nothing. S1- 
matra is 1,000 miles in length and Celebes and Luzon are in- 
ferior only to Sumatra, and there are in addition numerous is- 
lands of immense size, some as large as Ceylon and thousands 
of minute islands, many abounding in spices and mineral ores. 
The practical, worldly man of to-day, busy in getting money 
may say, What is the use of troubling ourselves about these 
islands that have remained so long neglected and are occu- 
pied chiefly by savages? That question might have been 
put but a few years ago in respect to Australia when Eng- 
land merely used it as a penal colony. It is to-day an Aus- 
tralasian empire. When Columbus urged John II. of Portu 


submitted to the King’s Council for decision, the learned 
| Bishop Diego Ortiz de Cazadilla, whose speech tuined the 
‘balance and effected the rejection of the scheme, did not, 
like the subsequent Council of Salamanca, question the 
possibility of its achievement, but disposed of the project by 
saying that, it would be neither glorious nor useful; that the 
idea alone was sufficient to demonstrate its inutility. Let us 
be counselled, instead, go and fight the Moors who are the 
enemies of our religion,” 

Verily, while the world of science, of art, and of discovery, 
as well as practical developments, is rapidly progressing, 
the Bishops of Columbus’ time would appear to be closely 
akin to their successors of to-day. 

However, in further justification of the useful and laudabie 
efforts of the many thoughtful and liberal workers in the 
geographical field, the President encouragingly continues : 

“Tt was with the view of drawing public attention to the 
importance of obtaining more exact geographical knowledge 
of the planet we inhabit, that the first Geographical Society 
was formed in Great Britain forty-three years ago, and that 
the stimulus which such a body can give to such an enquiry, 
is very great, and the results it can produce, extensive, is 
seen in the fact that there are now thirty-three of these 
societies distributed over the Globe in England, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Germany, Hungary, Russia, 
India, the United States, Mexico, Brazil and Buenos Ayres. 
It is only very large societies like the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, which has now 2,700 members, paying 
two pounds each annually, and has in addition a permanent 
fund of over $100,000, and a stipend from government, 
making its annual income over $30,000, or the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society, which is munificently sup- 
ported by the government, that can engage in and defray 
the expense of exploration in the unknown parts of the 
earth.” 

AMERICAN ENTERPRIZE. 

Regarding American effort, in the department of “ Coast 
Surveys,” he says: “It has embraced operations upon the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, which in the summer have been 
carried on on the Northern coasts, and during the winter in 
the Southern. The Atlantic portion has embraced surveys 
around the coast of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York and New Jersey, particularly on the coast of Maine 
and adjacent islands, with which have been connected hy- 
drographical labors, especially with reference to the tides and 
currents. The harbors between Portland and New York, 
and tke harbors in the Chesapeake have been examined for 
the preparation of sailing directions. On the coast of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Florida, the survey of 
rivers, inlets, bays, capes, etc., have either been begun or con- 
tinued, and wany observations have been made at different 
stations for latitude and longitude. * * The same kind of 
general labors have been carried on upon the Pacific coast. 
It has consisted of field and hydrographic work on the coast 
of California and the neighboring islands and bays; the 
continuation of the important surveys of Columbia River, 
Puget Sound and the adjacent bays and inlets, deep sea 
soundings, the geographical recognizance of the coast an 
special surveys of the harbors of Alaska.” 

Turning these to the explorations of the interior of this 
Continent, he adds, respecting the 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGIONS. 


“The position of every leading peak in 80,000 miles square 
has been fixed—a very important work, for the Territory of 
Colorado, says Dr. Hayden, comprises one of the most inter- 
esting areas on the continent, forming in a geological and 
geographical point of view, forming, as it does, the centre of 
elevation in the great chain of the Rocky Mountains. From 
the summit of Mount Lincoln, he says, the eye sweeps over a 
wilderness of high peaks, the like of which can be found 
only in the Himalayas or the Andes. We reckoned, says 
Prof. Whitney, after a careful count and estimate, that we 
had in view more than 150 peaks, none of which were below 
13,000 feet, and 50 of which, at least, were 14,000, and adds 
that the summit of Mount Lincoln commands points in a 
region of country nearly 25,000 square miles in extent. 
‘ The exploration,’ he says, ‘ of this summer will settle which 
is the highest peak or the greatest elevation in the United 
Staies.’ * * There have been two expeditions to the region 
of the Yellowstone, one of which was under the command 
of Governor Stanley, and was chiefly of a military character, 
to protect the work upon the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad against threatened hostilities of the Indians, but 
was at the same time, as far as circumstances would permit, 
an exploring and scientific expedition. Their route, 
from the Missouri to the Yellowstone, lay through a 
region, but little known, part of which bears the 
name ‘Les Mauvais Terre’ or ‘Bad Lands” * * 
The scientific results of this expedition are valuable. The 
scientists of the expedition say that, this region affords a 
large field for the geologist, botanist, chemist, and zoologist ; 
and that it will be a long time. before they can exhaust its 
material. In the Yellowstone Lake there is abundance of 
animal life. Dr. Halzman found animal life in springs of 
124 deg. of temperature. He analyzed the waters and is of 
opinion that they cannot be utilized for medicinal purposes. 
Itis a region to be visited only in the summer. They had 








was untouched, the flowers being particularly remarkable for 
the brilliancy and permanency of their colors.” 

In reference to Lieutenant Wheeler's explorations west of 
the 100th meridian, and north of Colorado, “ the main fea- 
ture this year has been the exploration of the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona and the plateaus which border them lying 
south of latitude 34 deg. and cast of longitude 110 deg.—em- 
bracing the fine farming, grazing, water, fish, and game 
countries, which was found entirely uninhabited by Indians,” 
“The region traversed is one alternating between fertility 
and barrenness; but little rain falls, and nothing it would 
seem can be done in Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
without artificial irrigation. The only available farming 
lands are the river bottoms or the lands near running streams, 
New Mexico abounds with good summer grazing grounds 
on the table-lands, bnt they are too elevated for farming. A 
large portion or New Mexico is covered with rock, granite 
and sand-stone ; and both it and Arizona are rich in the pre- 
cious ores; but the want of water, fuel, and the cost of 
transportation prevents the profitable working of the 
mineral district.” 

We would be glad to give further extracts from Judge 
Daly’s able digest of the past year’s discoveries, particularly 
pertaining to Asia and Africa, but our space ths week 
will not permit. We hope our successor will return to the 


subject again, as many points of interest remain yet to be 
noticed. 


THE “ CANADA FIRST” PARTY. 

We have received the “ Address of the Canadian Nationa 
Association to the People of Canada,” in which they reprint 
extracts from the sayings of several leading public men, as 
well as influential newspapers, all approving the general 
principle, as announced at their first meeting, the pith of 
which is, “ That it is the duty of all Canadians whether such 
by birth or adoption to recognise the pressing necessity for 
the cultivation of a Canadian National sentiment which will 
unite the people of the various provinces more closely in the 
bonds of citizenship, promote a mutual confidence whose 
common source of affection wil! promote acts of toleration 
and words of respect, and prove the best safeguard for our 
Dominion against absorption on one hand and disanion on 
the other.” 

Their platform, as annexed, requires reconstruction how- 
ever, and one or two planks in it we deem entirely unsound. 
However, we still recognise this movement as an indication 
of the times in the New Dominion. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


The opera being absent, the same dearth exists in the 
musical world; but Mr. Theodore Thomas has repeated his 
symphony with great effect, and Mr. Gilmore, with his well- 
trained band, has again performed with more than his 
usual brilliancy. In other respects there is nothing to call 
for note. 

In theatrical matters, “ The Man of Honor,” by Boucicauit, 
will this evening be withdrawn at Wallack’s in favor of the 
late Lord Lytton’s comedy of “ Money,” which is, in all 
respects, a more legitimate piece, and better adapted for the 
highly accomplished compavy at this house. It will be 
placed upon the stage with splendid decorations, and Mr 
Wallack himself will appear as Evelyn—a character in 
which he has long been remarkable. 





At the Union Square Theatre, Mr. Boucicault’s other 
adaptation from the French,“ Led Astray,” maintains its 
ground longer than his “ Man of Honor ;” but some novelty 
is desirable, though the piece is attractive, and its production 
as well as the company good. 

At Mr. Daly’s Theatre, upholstery may now be seen to a 
greater extent than at any furniture establishment either on 
Broadway or the Bowery. The whole stage literally teems 
with it,and the daily press loudly complains of the profu- 
sion with which he has brought it forward to conceal the 
inanity of “ Saratoga.” But he evidently attaches great im- 
portance to it, as a detail of it occupies fully half his bills, 
though the members of the company feel by no means flat- 
tered at having their names thus associated with drapery. 


————@ 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A general meeting for organization, election of officers, etc., 
was held at the “ Albion Society’s” rooms, 386 Broome 
street, on Thursday, January 15, at half-past 7 Pp... 

Referring to the Chief Justiceship, one of our contempo- 
raries says: ‘‘ The Bar and Bench of this city, alone, could 
furnish several excellent and unexceptionable candidates. 
Mr. Evarts stands at the head of our Bar Association 
because of the universal recognition of his splendid ability 
and spotless character.” This choice would be appropriate 
for more reasons than one. 

Mrs. Ercma Keep, 601 Fifth Avenue, widow of Henry Keep, 
the railway magnate and millionaire, was married last week to 
Judge William Schley, of Savannah, Ga. 

The Union League Club of this city is in a highly prosper- 
ous condition. Its membership consists of 902 resident, and 
413 non-resident gentlemen. The treasury has a surplus for 
the past year of $26,000, and the building fund now amounts 
to $122,000. 

The Good Templars of England are about to petition the 





froste during thirteen nights in August, but the vegetation 


Pope, through Archbishop Manning, to recognize their 
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society. It is stated that many Roman Catholics would join 
it if it were taken out of the category of secret societies which 
are anathematized at Rome. . 

The Sporting Gazette learns from the North that many of 
the best moors, especially,in Perthshire, have remained undis- 
turbed throughout the season, in consequence of the extreme 
soarcity of birds, ‘Ihe disease still lingers, and on some ex- 
tensive moors gamekeepers say that hardly a live grouse is to 
be seen. 

Galignani says that the Princess Pierre Bonaparte has 
arrived in Paris *‘to make purchases.” Having been reduced 
almost to poverty by the fall of the Empire, she determined 
to try and yain her own living, and so set up a dressmaker’s 
establishment in Bond-street, which is now in a thriving 
state. 

Grave crime, says the German News, is fearfully on the in- | 
crease at Berlin. Recently a man, who had a fortnight ago 
returned to the capital after undergoing a sentence of penal 
servitude, was interrupted by a woman in the commission of 
a theft, whereupon ho inflicted on her two mortal wounds with 
a knife. Next morning a man was fouud robbed and murdered 
close ‘o the Kottbus-gate. 

A few weeks ago there was a riot at Cologne on the occasion 
of the Old Catholic priest Paffrath proceeding to administer 
extreme unction to a dying Old Catholic. The police inter- 
fered, und arrested several persons, who have now been tried 
before the Court of Correctional Police at Cologne. 


‘Several Catholics of Crefeldt,” Germany, lately published | 
in the Guzette of that town, that in future they will take no | 
notice, by way of greeting, of the Old Catholics of their | 
former acquaintance, the recent Encyclical having forbidden | 
the fuithful to have any intercourse with unbelievers. 

| 





The Cologne Gazette publishes a letter in which it is stated | 
that the King of Bavaria passed a week at Vienna incognito | 
for the purpose of visiting the Exhibition, 

A German correspondent writes :—The expeditioa to Khiva 
has brought into notice a rival to the celebrated German 
Erbswurst. ‘Lhe Russian soldiers were fed chiefly on biscuits 
composed one-third of flour of rye, one-third of beef reduced 
to powder, and one-third of sauerkraut also reduced to 
powder. 

Tho little principality of Rudolstadt is undergoing a new 
form of constitutional crisis. The Government find it im- 
possible to get the Lantag together, as more than half the 
members lately elected under the local constitution have 
declined to serve, on account—as it is stated semi-officially— 
of their “personal differences” with their Sovereign or his 
Minister. 

The Atieneum states that a new Shakspeare Society is pro- 
jected. Dr. C. Mansfield Ingleby has undertaken to edit, as 
the first publication of the vociety, Francis Meres’s ‘* Palladis 
Yamia,”’ 1598. A re-edition of the unique Mysteries and 
Morality, from the Digby MS., 133, is alsoin hand for the 
society, and will be re-edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 


From the Scotsman we learn that a memoir of the life of the 
late Bishop of Argyll and the Isles is in course of preparation. 


With the new year the Academy is to become a weekly 
review of twenty pages, three-fourths of which will be devoted 
to general literature and the arts, and the remainder to 
science. ‘he pcomoters of the periodical in its new form 
sinte that they propose to do for learning and sci , an 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES OF ‘ HOLLAND HOUSE.” 


Holland House was originally built by Sir Walter Cope in 
1607, and called Cope Castle; and his daughter and heiress 
married Sir Harry Rich, one of the mission of courtship to 
Henrietta of France for Prince Charles, and afterwards Earl of 


Holland. This nobleman set the example of entertaining 
society under his roof which has been so handsomely followed 
by his successors. Bassompierre, who came over to England 
upon Queen Henrietta’s business, records the fact of having 
dined at the earl’s a Stintinton—which is as near Kensington 
as his dialect could get. The earl paid the penalty usually 
consequent on political eminence in his time, by having his 
head cut off; but ‘‘ although’social success weighs but lightly 
in the balance against decapitation, we should remember” 
(says our authoress) ‘that he received beneath his roof all 
that was clever and fashionable.” Clarendon describes him as 
‘a very haudsome map, of a lovely and winning presence, 
and gentle conversation ;” and if he was a fop. he at least did 
not want for courage. He appeared on the scaffold in a white 
satin waistcoat, and a white satin cap with silver lace (rather 
like a gentlemanly jockey), aud was vry solicitous with the 
executioner that he should let his clothes alone. ‘‘ ‘There is 
ten pounds for thee, which is better than my clothes; Iam 
sure of it.” ‘The great favor was also awarded to him by the 
government of being buried rear his own residence. 
According to Faulkner, General Fairfax was the next tenant 
of Holland House. General Lambert had also his head-quar- 
ters there ; and in an open field adjoining, Cromwell is said to 
have discussed state matters with Ireton, ‘* whose deafness 
was such that it made a secret no secret when confided incau- 
tiously to his ear.” The second Earl of Holland, who became, 
by succession to his cousin, Earl of Warwick, made Holland 
House his principal residence; and even under the Common- 
wealth it was famous for ils private theatricals, though the 
actors were not, as in more modern times, amateurs, but the 
professionals whom Puritanism had driven from the stage. 
It was unlawful to indulge in such amusements, but that only 
wade the entertainment more delightful, and the audience 
more select. Edward, the third earl, married Charlotte, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Middleton ; and she was the Countess 
of Warwick who, in 1716, married Addison—‘‘ on terms,” 
Johnson tells us, ‘* much like those on which a Turkish prin- 
cess is espoused, to whom the Sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce: ** Daughter, I give thee this man for thy slave.’” 
His slavery was apparently severe, since ‘* Holland House,” it 
has been written, “though a large house, could not contain 
Mr. Addison, the Countess of Warwick, and one guest, Peace ;” 
nor did he long endure it, for he died—in the very dining-room 
which has witnessed so many a different scene—within less 
than three years. We have all heard of that strange story— 
how he sent for Gay, and implored his forgiveness, though he 


had never wronged him; and for his step-son, the Earl of 


Warwick, ‘‘to show in what peace a Christian can die.” 


” 


randy. 


born in Conduit Street, but Holland House was his home. 
He sat in parliament (for Midhurst) at nineteen, ard took 
office, as a junior lerd of the Admiralty, under Lord North's 
administration, at twenty-one. With his political achieve- 
ments most of our readers are well acquainted; noris any- 
thing very new confided to us, in the present volumes, of his 
private life. We are not surprised to hear that ‘‘he once 
gambled for twenty-two hours at a time, and lost five hundred 
pounds per hour.” It is well known that a subscription had 
to be raised for him by his friends; and Mr, Jesse tells us 
that when they were talking of the delicacy of the subject, 
and how he was likely to take it, Selwyn interrupted them 
with: ‘*Take it? Why, quarterly, to be sure.” But it is fair 
to add, that when in office, as though sensible of the strength 
of that unhappy passion which could brook no rival, he never 
touched a card, and when his debts were paid, Le left off play 
entirely. His benevolence, though impulsive, was great and 
very unsuspicious. It is related of him that when standing by 
his brother, General Fox, to watch Lunardi’s balloon ascend 
from Vauxuall Gardens, he happened to put his hand to his 
watch and found another band there—making in all (with 
those of the watch) four hands. ‘‘From the strange hand he 
looked to the face, and said kindly: ‘My friend, you have 
chosen an occupatior. which will be your ruin.’ The answer: 
‘Oh, Mr. Fox, forgive me! I have been driven to this course 
by necessity; my wife and children are starving at home,’ 
changed his gentle reproof into substantial sympathy. Fox 
gave the man a guinea ; and at the close of the entertainment 
missed his watch. ‘Why, good heavens! my watch is 
gone!’ ‘Yes,’ answered the general coolly; ‘I saw him 
take it. But you and he seemed to be on such good terms 
with one another, that I really did not like to interfere.’”’ 
This shows a trustfulness in Fox's nature very creditable to 
| one of his position and habits ; still, when a man has so many 
serious weeknesses (for there weie others beside the dice-box 
and the card-table), his claim to the rank of a great man is 
open to question ; and in Charles James Fox's case, the great- 
ness rests in a great measure on tradition—he left no enduring 
monument behind him. One is not surprised to read that 
upon Wordsworth’s coming toa ball at Holland House, Fox 
said: ‘Iam glad to see you, Mr. Wordsworth, but Iam not 
of your factiou.” The wonder is that Wordsworth was there 
ata'l. But the fact is, at that time, and still more at a later 
date, almost everybody of distinction, whether in Letters, Art, 
or Fashion, was to ve found at Hollard House—it was ‘‘a 
common ground where all opinions conld freely breathe ;” 
and it 18 in this that its great interest lies. Elopements, 
mesalliances, and intrigues have happened at most great man- 
sions; but what other can boast to have entertained so many 
wits and geniuses as the Red House in Kensington! 

On the dressing-table of the third Lord Holland was found, 
after his death, these lines in his own handwriting : 

Nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey— 
Enough my meed of fame, 
If those who deigned to observe me say 
Lipjured neither name. 





“ ar) . “ : If his talents did not add a lustre to them, his honesty and 
ee ewer aaa aise rare chere, which utd {hospitality did. A list furnished by Elizabeth, Lady Holland, 


be sufficient to give an interest to that chamber, had it not a to Sir James Mackintosh of the names of the abvitues of Hol- 


hundred others of its own. 


wards Baron Kensington, by Henry Fox, first Lord Holland 


h 





**all the materials of culture and refinement in this country, 
what is dune in continental lands by academies supported at 
the public expense.” 

Mr. Joln Pettie, A.R.A., has been elected R.A., in place of 
the late Sir Edwin Landseer. 


—_——_—__-~» 





Doy’r Quarret.—The following rational hints on quarrell- 
ing, appeared in the Emporium: ** One of the most easy, the 
most common, und most perfectly foolish things in the world, 
is—to quarrel, no matter with whom, man, woman, or child; 
or upon what pretence, provocation, or occasion whatsoever. 


the family residence. 


let to varions 





king. 
aud kept a room for the bishop's owe occupation. 


portraits of the Earls of Warwick and Holland. 


Henry Fox was the son of Sir Stephen Fox by a second 





There is no kind of necessity in it, no manner of use in it, 

-» and no species of degree of benefit to be gained by it. And 
yet, strange as the fact may be, theologians quarrel, and poli 
ticians, lawyers, doctors, and princes quarrel, the church quar- 
rels, and the state quarrels; nations and tribes, and corpora- 
tions, men, women, and children, dogs and cats, birds and 
beasts, quarrel about all manner of things, and on all manner 
of occasions. If there is anything in the world that will make 
a man feel bad, except pinching bis fingers in the door, it is 
unquestionably a quarrel. No man ever fails to think less of 
himself after than he did before one—it degrades him in his 
own eyes, and in the eyes of others—and, what is worse, 
blunts his sensibility to disgrace on the oue hand,‘and increases 
the power of passionate irriiability on the other. The reason 
people quarrel about religion, is, because they really have so 
little of it, and the harder they quarrel, the more abundantly 
do they prove it. 

** Politicians need not quarrel. Whosoever quarrels with a 
man for his political opinions, is himself denying the first 
principle of freedom—freedom of thought, moral liberty, 
without which there is nothing in politics worth a groat: it is 
therefore wrong upon principle.” 





Consumption or Timmer sx Ramwars.—Estimating the 
railways of the United States as equal, including sidings, 
double tracks, efe., to 60,000 miles of single track, the aggre- 
gate number of ties would be 150,000,000, at the rate of 2,560 
to the mile. 


to the acre, nor can there be cut more than five ties from each 
of these forty trees, 


consumers through the State, calling attention to the con 
dition of the lumber interests. 


river and its tributaries exceeds 500,000,000 feet. 


a school rivalry, the peculiar feature of which was that it de 
scended to a later generation. 


an earldom, and rep 
for his breach of faith. 
Lord Bute. 


hed the P. 





ister ( 


disgust, ‘They bad provided a nobleman of her own rank fo 


Holland House was rented from Addison’s cousin, after- 


from 1749 to 1767, and at that date was bought by him, and | 
\ Such have been its principal 
owners down po na pam Sram ee ee Bos Thurlow, Eldon, Brougham, and Lyndhurst; Sir Humpbry 
ing-room” ot Sp ayy is a mass of most a pnemg manu- 
scripts, which te to its occupation, and from them we th Liiee « d Mad as heel 
learn that it was once the home of William Penn, who relates |}"° ®°OFS; an gtd owe 
of himself that whils here, in James Il.’s reign, he could | 2™* the character of the house has been kept up for the same 
emu | ps we ed down rss geont br pel De bee 
through the crow suitors for his good offices with the circle.” Rogers had a second home there; Syd Smi 

, ; ; . ; Sydney Smith 
Atterbury’s daughter, Mrs. Morrice, also yo Deak was a puiipions guest ; acd Luttrell, who was almost as great a 


resided in it for two years, and probably painted here his fine 


awe + sy aid net fleets a Me Gon et eae of @R@, | who had failed to laugh at Sydney Smith's jokes. 
“|attaches to such late progenitorships. He was educated at |7°¢ ¢a! in mental power to his guests, _ a very thorough 
Eton with Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, with whom he had |“PPreciation of them all, and was one of the most kindly and 


é ; ” rude, but utterly without wit. 
“1 perceive a Sank” tet wat ths phate ” = women—despotic, whimsical, and vain—are not, we believe, 
a hoanm nate, Aw _ aeenisd ty Online weed = perhaps their existence is a providential atrengement to make 
daughter of the Dake of Richmond, and much to her parents’ | S*°'US102 from such circles tolerable. 


land House is, in fact, almost the muster-roll of those who 
were famous in London during those years: Sheridan; Sir 
| Philip Francis (the supposed author of the Letters of Junius) ; 
Blanco White; Doctor Parr; Byron; George Ellis of tue 
| Anti-Jacobin ; Lord Jeffrey; Monk Lewis; Payne Knight, 
the great scholar and antiquary ; four chancellors of England, 





Davy; Grattan; Curran; the two Humboldts; Talleyrand ; 
Metternich; Canova; Tom Moore; Bannister and Kemble, 
And down to our own 


—- though broadcast hospitality. Nor did the ‘* bril- 
iancy of the salon throw into the shade the intimate home 


wit as he—Luttrell, whose idea of an English climate was, 
‘son a fine day, like looking up a chimney; on a rainy one, 
like looking down it ;” and who, though an epicure, once snf- 
fered the side-dishes to pass by in order to contemplate a man 
The host, if 


courteous of men. Of the hostess, though her fame is far 


: : greater, we cinnot speak so highly. She was beautiful, of 
have distinguished himself in polit Boag oe ir Rese said ce course, but sharp rather than clever, and would not have been 
much more distinguished namesake, Charles James, and was 


: remark of hers 
made Secretary of State anda baron. He had (Lord Bate) authoress of ao eee fain be her apologist, is not only 


tolerated except as the mistress of Holland House. Every 
aoted in these volumes, although the 


In the very best circles, such 
uncommon ; they are sometimes even the leaders of fashion ; 


It is not to be denied, 


. however, that she did something for the world, for she intro- 


their beautiful offspring, but on the day before the appointed duced dabhas into England, concerning which her loving lord 


step which was well calculated to chill his advances. She cut 
off her eyebrows! Upon this her father judiciously deter- 
mined that she should see nobody until they had grown again, 
and “‘she utilised her solitude to facilitate her elopement.” 
She knew a man who wonld take her to his heart even without 


interview between him and his intended bride, she took a paid her this pretty compliment : 


The dahlia you brought to our isle 
Your praises for ever shall speak, 

*Mid gardens as sweet as your s.nile, 
And in colors as bright as your cheek. 





nine, and his widow only survived him twenty-three days. 


The inspiration of the scene or the company in that charm- 


eyebrows ; and notwithstanding their courtship had so un-/|ing house produced many a bright epigram, many a pleasaut 
promising a commencement, the marriage turned out very 


happily. Lord Holland died at his residence in 1774 at sixty-| are those written by Luttrell in Rogers’s Seat in the Dutch 


**poem of society.” Perhaps the prettiest verses of them all 


garden : 


‘Lhis, says a recent circular of the luambermen of 
Pennsylvania, requires the timber from twelve and a half|attached to seeirg executions, cd 
acres of well-timbered lands to furnish, because the average of | kinds, was one of the habditues of Holland House at this time ; 
trees from which railroad ties can be cut will not exceed forty |and its dying owner gave injunctions that, whatever h 


The average life of a railroad tie is said | be glad to see him; and if I am dead, he will be glad to see 
to be about five years—consequently, 30,009,000 are requisite | me.” 
for repairs annually, and to furnish this amount will consume 
2,500,000 acres of best timber land. In addition to this vast | and a very spoilt boy indeed. His father had promised him 
area, about 500,000 acres are required annually to supply ties | on one occasion that he should see a certain wall pulled down, 
for the new roads which are being constructed each year. | and as this was done in his absence, bis lordship caused it to 
_ ‘the circular referred to has been sent to lumber dealers and | be built up again, that the child should not lose his pleasure. 


It appears from this that the 
amount of pine lumber annually cut*on the Susquehanna | must.” 


George Selwyn, who, though so great a wit, was morbidly 
and horrors of all 


pened, Selwyn was to be admitted. ‘If I am alive, I shall 





Of this Lord Holland, Charles James Fox was the third son, 











-{On another occasion this terrible boy wished to break aj 
watch : “ Well,” said the father, ‘‘if you must, I suppose you | 
Charles James would also occasionally burn a! 


Should this | despatch which his parent, as Secretary of State, hed com- | 
amount be cut for the next five years it would amount to 


piled, which necessitated another cory of the document being 


2,500,000,000 fees A careful estimate has been made of the | made, but did not suggest a reprimand of the young inceue 


area of timber land, and the average yield of lumber per acre, 
and the alarming conclusion is reached that three years’ 
stocking at the present rate of 500,000,000 feet per year would 
entirely exhaust all the pine lamber now standing. These| afterwards proved so ruinous to his pros; 
statoments are made after very careful estimates, and with the | whole, one a 

endorsement of tho most experienced lumberers in the State, 











How happily sheltered is he who reposes 

In this haunt of the poet, o’ershadowed with roses, 
While the sun is rejoicing unclouded on high, 

And summer's full majesty reigns in the sky! 

Let we in and be seated. 1’ll try if, thus placed, 

I can catch but one spark of his feeling and taste, 
Can steal a sweet note from his musical strain, 

Or a ray of his genius to kindle my brain. 

Well, now I am fairly installed in the bower. 

How lovely the scene! How propitious the hour! 
The breeze is perfumed by the hawthorn it st'rs ; 
All is beauty around me—but nothing occurs ; 

Not a thought, I protest, though I'm Here and alore, 
Not a line can I hit on that Rogers would own, 
Though my senses are ravished, my feelings in tune, 
And Holland’s my host, and the season 1s June. 


Altogether, we may take it for granted that Sydney Smith 


diary. When an Eton boy, and but fourteen years of age, lie | spoke truth when he said that he had heard ‘“‘five bundrd 
was taken by his father to Paris and Spa, where, under the | travelled people assert that there was no such agreeable house 
parental auspices, he acquired that taste for gambling which |in Eirope as Holland Hoase.” Still better and equally true is 

pects. Upon the | tbe remark of our authoress, that it was the *‘ proof-house” of 
oes not wonder that Charles James, with all his | the diterature of the day, and maintained its position.as sucb 
talents, had a career more brilliant than respectable, He was‘ from first to last —Chambers's Journal, 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA PHOTOGRAPHED. 
The Saturday Review, in reviewing a work entitled “The 


People of India”—which gives full illustrations of the tribes | 


and races of Hindustan—says : 

We are glad to receive two more volumes of the hand- 
some s ties of photographs of the people of India, with de- 
scriptive letterpress, the first instalment of which we noticed 
between three and four years ¢go. Taking its origin in a 
private collection of portraits of natives formed in India by 
the late Lord anc Lady Canning, this fine work bas since 
been adopted as an official publication by the Home Govern- 
ment, and has grown towards a very full and exhaustive re- 
presentation of the native tribes and classes under our rule. 
The same fault which w2 had to find with the artistic qua- 
lity of the first portion applies, we regret to say, to the latter 
volumes of the work. The negatives having been left in 
India, the photographs before us have been reproduced from 
copies, with the inevitable ill result of defective light, weak 
definition, and no sharpness of outline. Yet, inferior as they 
are as specimens of photographic skill, they have an iuterest 
as Characteristic illustrations of the difference of physique, 
costume, and expression to be met with through the length 
and breadth of our Eastern empite. Accompanied as it is 
by the graphic, though brief, notices of Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, the work forms a_ kind of illustrated cyclopedia of 
the cthnography of Hindostan. It is difficult to assign 
limits to a scheme which deals with a subject so practically 
boundless as the diversities of Indian races, and it is by no 
means easy to trace in all instances how far the characteris- 
tics of race predominate over what is simply individual in 
face or form. To the European eye it may be that the gen- 
eral type which so strongly marks the Eastern physiognomy 
utterly overshadows or absorbs the tokens of individuality, 
so that, at first sight at least, a gallery of Eastern portraits 
would seem indistinguishably alike. “It is not so, however, 
when the eye has learnt to pierce beyond the mere 
superficial resemblance, and to catch the finer and more sub- 
tle traits which denote inner roots of intellectual or moral 
difference, or are moulded upon long lines of traditional and 
ancestral culture. The broad shades between Mahometan 
and Hindoo, between Brahmin and inferior caste, between 
the mountaineer and the dweller on plains, are such as cannot 
fail to be stamped upon all faithful and life-like portraiture. 
And far more varied and subtle undertones of race and habit 
are brought out and fixed for us by the truthful pencil of the 
sun. The first of the present volumes sets before us some 
fifty impersonations of the races of Upper India, chiefly from 
Lahore, tie Hazara country, Kohat, and the Googaira dis- 
trict about Mooltan. They are in the main from the lower 
or industrial classes; the chiefs, or local rajabs, being less 
promivently represented than in the earlier volumes. 

The last volume is exclusively occupied by the various 
tribes of Sind, a province second to none in our Eastern em- 
pire for early and diversified interest. Colonel Meadows 
Tayloi’s introductory sketch gives a clear and instructive 
outline of the history of Sind, from the time when the pre- 
viously unknown region was opened up by Alexander to that 
of its incorporation within the British Soamnides. Whatever 
legendary records existed of earlier Persian or Sassanian in- 
vasions, all that is authentic begins with the memorable voy- 
age of the Greek fleet down the Indus. Sindomana, as it is 
called by Strabo and Arrian, was found even ther well peo- 
pled, in a high state of cultivation under separate chiefs who 
were evidently Hindoos. Greek names can, it is thought, 
still be identified with places on the Indus, as Bukkur and 
Schwan ; but little or nothing is to be gathered of the earlier 
political and social organization or of the religion of the dis- 
trict, which, from the remains of cities like those of Brab- 
minabad and elsewhere, may have resembled and to have 
equalled in the arts of advanced civilization the cities of 
Northern India in general. The hilly tracts to the west of 
the Indus valley were probably by no means desert, but 
heid by the rude progenitors of the present inhabitants. 

From the period when the Greeks passed downwards to 
the sea early in the third century Bc. a thousand years of 
darkness shroud the Indus valley. Whatever successions 
there may have been of Hindoo, Kstettrya, or Rajpoot dy- 
nasties, or of invaders from Persia, nothing seems certain till 
the date of the Mahometan invasion under the Caliphate of 
Abdool Mullik, a. D. 710, the death of the last Hindoo rajah, 
Dahir, and the subjugation of the country as far as Mooltan 
in the year following. After the Omniiad Caliphs the Abas- 
sides held Sind till the year 1025, when it fell to Sultan 
Mahmoud of Ghuzni. For centuries after his death it was 
the subject of contention betwee: the Mabometan Kings of 
Kandahar and the Emperors o* Delbi. The last Jam or 
prince of Sind being <lethroned by Shah Beg Arghoon, ruler 
of Kandahar, in 1519, a new Mahometan family held the 
throne, till in 1545 Sind was once more annexed to Delhi by 
the Emperor Hoomuyoon; and, though falling for awhile 
within the rule of Nadir Shah, remained a vice-regal pro- 
vince under the Moguls, the rule being vested in the Kuloras, 
a Sind tribe or clan of Persian origin whom Nadir Shah bad 
Yound in possession and had established as his deputies. 
Expelted in 1799 by the Talpoors, Belooch chieftains, the 
Kuloras took refuge at Kandahar, and returning gained the 
mastery for a while, but were at length driven out by the 
Talpoors, who finally established themselves in power, pay- 
ing tribute to the Afghan King Tymour, and his son Shah 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk, by whom Meer Futteh Ali, the eldest of 
four Talpoor princes, was confirmed in 1793 as hereditary 
ruler of Sind. On the death of this prince it was divided 
among his surviving brothers, in wom and in their descend- 
ants as ruling Ameers the province remained vested until the 
time of the British occupation. 

The earliest British factory for trade, established at Tattah 
in 1775, under a convention with the reigning Kuiora prince, 
was abandoned in 1792. In 1809, with a view to keep out 
the French, the first official mi-sion was sent from Bomba 
under Mr. Ellis, who was courteously received at Hyderabad, 
and the results of whose embassy were given to the public 
with much instructive detail by Pottinger in 1816, who was 
the first to throw anything like light upon the heretofore un- 
known cotntries lying between Persia and the Indus. The 
province of Sind resembles Egypt in being a flat alluvial 
plain, traversed and irrigated by a single great river, with the 
mountains of Beloochistan to the west and the sandy desert 
of India to the east. When amply watered the soil is very 
Tich. The climate, save in winter, is extremely hot, driving 
the inhabitants who can afford it underground in the summer 
months. There are many distinct peoples and languages in 
Sind—Persian, Pushtoo, and Belooch being spoken besides 
the vernacular Sindee, the speech of the Hindoo populgtion 
and descendants of the aboriginal race, closely allied to Hin- 
dee, and therefore an Aryan tongue. ‘Few monuments of 
early art and civilization are met with; but of the Kuloras’ 
short fifty years’ reign many beautiful remains exist, bespeak- 


ing the Persian origin of the tribe. The Talpoors, who sup- 
planted them, founded the city of Sbahdad, so called from 
the first Belooch settler ot their race, and subsequently made 
Hyderabad their capital, the elder branch of the family re- 
taining the patrimonial estate and founding the principality 
of Khyrpoor. They claim to be Meers or Synds, descendants 
of Mahomet, and are strict Suceas. Photographs of eight re- 
presentatives of the Talpoor family are given in the volume 
before us. They are all tine Oriertal types with highly 
marked features, and expressions of dignity and intellectual 
power. Meer Yar Mahomed Khan, the first of the series, is 
the son of Mcer Morad Ali, formerly ruler of the Hyderabad 
portion of the province. He is a brother of Mahomed Khan, 
who being dispossesed and kept for some time a prisoner on 
the annexation of Sind, under Sir Charles Napier, was allowed 
vo return, and now resides at Hyderabad as a private gentle- 
man tpon a pension from Government. The subject of this 
photograph is described as weak in health, but a most agree- 
able and cultivated companion, a great collector of Eastern 
coins. A striking group is made up of the Meers Futteh 
Khan and Emem Buksh, of the Thora, clan, sons of Shere 
Mahomed of Meerpoor, the last of the Talpoor chiefs who 
withstood the British rule. The elder of the two is said to 
have no great abilities, but to be active and intrepid on the 
march and in the field. Between them stands a keen-eyed 
and thoughtful youth, Thora Khan, who nuarried their sister. 
Two fine old men are seen in the Meers Mahomed Khan 
(chief of the Khananee Talpoors of Jam-ka-tanda, a village 
named after his father, Meer Jam) and Dost Ali Khan, father 
of Mahomed Khan of the Janudance branch, who received 
the title of Nawab from his master, the late Meer Mahomed 
Khan, one of the joint rulers of the Hyderabad division, 
whose confidential adviser and secretary he was. The Sind 
dress worn in diflerent varieties by these personages is very 
rich and handsome, though somewhat marred in eflect by the 
hideous Belooch cap, in shape the British chimney-pot, with 
the crown cut out and worn upside down. A subordinate 
branch of the Talpoors, the Lagharce, which has been dis- 
tinguished in the history of Sind, is represented by Alla Dad 
Khan, son of Nawab Wullee Mahomed, the moving spirit of 
the Ameer’s Court, and foremost agent in negotiating with 
the British, and driving the Sikhs by diplomacy out of Shik- 
arpoor. Alla Dad is now in the British Civil Service, and is 
mookhtyarkar or head district official at Schwan. This fa- 
mily, which is of the Soonie sect, closes the list of the Tal- 
poors of Lower Sind. Of the Khyrpoors or Ameers of Upper 
Sind, there are, we are not tuld why, no representatives 
among this collection of photographs. 

A fine specimen of eastern manhood is seen in Sirdar 
Khan mullik or chief of the Noomryas, a tribe apparently of 
Raj poot origin. This handsome Belooch chieftain, a power- 
ful and atbletic yourg man who fought us bravely at 
Meeanee and Dubha, has an open, pleasant countenance. 
His arms and dress are soldierly and picturesque ; the em- 
broidered cloak or chogah hanging vver tne simple musiin 
tunic, its full sleeves reaching to the elbows. His long 
carved matchlock, the stock richly carved, and the barrels 
finely damascened and inlaid with gold, is balanced by the 
long heavy Belooch sabre, worn through the girdle on the 
left side. A note upon the Belooch and other frontier tribes, 
based upon General Jucob’s report and the late memorandum 
of Captain Mixchin, Political Superintendent of the Bhawul- 
poor State, gives the statistics, as far as can be ascertained, of 
the various subdivisions of these tribes, with their available 
force of fighting-men, amounting in all to nearly thirty thou- 
sand. Less fanatical thau the Northern Afghan tr.b:s, tic 
Belooch cians or septs have accepted very contentedly the 
British rule by which their power was broken, and have be- 
taken themselves with much industry to agricultural occapa- 
tions, having at considerable expen-e opened up old wells 
and canals, and done much to tura the mountain streams to 
purposes of irrigation. Whether the Jutts or Jats on the 
northern frontier of Sind are rightly to be included among 
the true Belooches, and whether they ure to be identified 
with the Jats of India, is a point on which Indian ethnogra- 
phers and political writers are not agreed. They may be, 
Colonel Meadows Taylor thinks, a remnant of the original 
stock who remained by the Indus and became Mahometans 
when the Jats of Bhurtpoor migrated ad retained their 
Hindoo Creed. The chief of the Jutts of Sind, Ahmed 
Khan, a goodly looking man, tall and fair, is distinguished 
in his photograph by his long yellow portecn, or jacket of 
sheepskin, his tarban and under-dress heing white. Of the 
main body of Hindoos who remain in Sind a large class are 
the Lohan s, who, besides being amils or lower officers of 
the Government, are !argely found as bankers, dealers in 
money, merchants, shopkeepers, agriculturists, etc. In their 
Sindee cap and bearded liks Munga Ram, head moonshee, 
and Odha Ram, a clever translator and his clerk, they are 
more like Mahometans than Hindoos. The non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the Belooch regiments 
raised by Sir Charles Napier make a fine soldierly show in 
their serviceable uniforms and turbans. Of the female sex 
we have not so many or so varied specimens as we could 
wish,and some which are scen here have suffered from the 
timidity of the sitte: or from the costume not being favorable 
to photography. ‘The Sindee women of the lower class, who 
are not confined to the zenana, but zo about unveiled, are 
fairer in complexion and of finer features and form than 
thcse of Western India. The hard life of the Mohana wo- 
men, fishers’ wives or low-class courtesans, makes them con- 
trast uafavorably with the Sindee girl, who, with a fine full 
figure, bright eyes, and a good expression, is by no means 
unattractive in her light chola or shift, with loose trousers 

athered at the ankle, and a plain white muslin scarf over 
for head. The Kanyari, daocing-girl, who closes the list is 
teo much cumbered, albeit in what is called “ undress,” 
with full trousers, a heavy scarf or shawl] over the under- 
shift, large bangles round the ankles, and the curious ivory 
rings of the country which cover the arms nearly up to the 
elbows, to suggest free or graceful motion. But for the 
hideous nose and lip jewels her face would yet be handsome 
and expressive. Like all the lower orders of her country- 
women she is extremely illiterate, and of the morals of her 
class we bave no occasion to speak. As the type of aclass 
without which no picture of Oriental life would be complete, 
she has her place in a series so exceptionally full and ex- 
haustive as that before us. 

———__._——_——— 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN ENGLAND. 


The British Board of Trade has given 2 very remarkable 
answer to a most pertinent and natural inquiry addressed to 
the department by Mr. Bass. By Act of Parliament the rail- 
way companies are under an obligation to report, as early as 
possible, to the Board of Trade every case of accident result- 
ing in Joss of life or in personal injury; and the Board of 
Trade is charged with the duty of suing any company that 





fails to report accidents in this way fora penalty on each 
offence not exceeding £20. The aim and the use of thege 
legal provisions are sufficiently obvious. It ‘s essential that 
the country should be kept accurately informed how far the 
companies are fulfilling their implied contract of safe transit, 
and publicity is, in fact, the best check upon the negligence or 
the parsimony that make accidents possible. At all events, 
Parliament has decided that these returns should be regularly 
made, and has furnished the means of punishing defaulters. . 
But it appears that, although the Board of Trade has fall 
powers to sue for penalties whevever accidents are uot duly 
reported, the companies which are suspected, and, as we shall 
presently see, not without good reason, of habitually sending 
in imperfect returns are rarely if ever proceeded against. Mr. 
Bass. who, as member for Derby, represents a constituency 
largely composed of railway servants, has taken under his 
patronage the claims of the employes of the companies to 
protection against the unnecessary dangers of their calling 
and the ill treatment of their masters. His task seems to be 
quite as urgent as that ‘into which his colleague, Mr. Plimsoll, 
has thrown himself, but Mr, Bass has shown a patience and a 
shrewdness of judgment that contrasts favorably with the heat 
and bias of the author of ‘* Our Seamen.” 

If Mr. Bass’s statement of facts be accepted—and there is 
no reason for distrusting 1\—we must admit that the evasion 
charged against the companies has most probably been prac- 
tised on a large scale. One result is that the statistics of 
deaths and injuries resulting from railway accidents, which 
are at present published by the Board of Trade, are vitiated 
for any argumentative service. Another consequence is that 
we have our faith inthe excnlpations of persuasive chairmen 
hike Sir E. Watkin and Sir D. Gooch, so far as they are founded 
on these statistics, most seriously shaken. It 1s little use for 
the champion of a particular live to say,“ Look at the Board 
of Trade returns; in five years there were only three persons 
killed on this line,” if we know that the returns in question 
may very well fail to show with any exactness the number of 
persons injured fatally or otherwise on that line or any other. 
The Board of Trade returns for 1872 give 632 as the number 
of railway servants who lost their lives in accidents during the 
year; and 1,395 as that of the servants injured less seriously 
during the same period. ‘The proportion of deaths is calou- 
lated to be one to every 316 men employed, and of injuries 
one to every 144 men employed. It has been fairly observed 
that even upon these figures it must be -admitted ‘* that rail- 
way work is not without dangor, and the men engaged therein 
are entitled to all the protection which can be provided by 
parliamentary regulations, as well as compensation in those 
cases of accidents which can be traced to the mismanagement 
of their employers.” But a much stronger case for the pro- 
tection and interference demanded by Mr. Bass is made ont if, 
as seems probable, it can be shown that the number of deaths, 
instead of being only 632 as reported, was more than a thou- 
sand, and the number of injuries, instead of being 1,395, was 
more than 27,000. The discrepancy is 50 enormous as at the 
first glance to raixe our doubts, and itmust be acknowledged 
that the larger figures are founded upon an inference. But 
there can be no reasonable question that Mr. Bass has estab- 
lished the existence of a proportionate discrepancy in the care 
of a single line, the returns of which have been subjected to 
careful examination, and he is entitled to argue that all the 
other companies in the kingdom have most likely givenin 
equally imperfect account of the dangers to life and limb 
which their servants incar in their daily employment. For 
Mr. Bass’s suspicions were not novel nor random ones. 
Quite recently the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce received 
a report fiom a committee specially selected for the considera- 
tion of the railway question, in which, after quoting the 
official returns, an apprehension is expressed that these 
figures fall “ short of the truth.” Bat to Mr. Bass belongs the 
credit of having applied a practical test to the floating doubis 
of the companies’ candor. He selected a single line—bearing, 
it must be said, upon the whole a high character—the Lanc:- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway; and he sent down a specisl 
commissioner to inquire privately into the accidents resulting 
in death and injury to railway servants on that line. ‘he 
fruit of this inquiry was that Mr, Lass’s commissioner, Mr. 
Phillips, ascertained the following facts: “ ‘The Board of T'race 
returns state that 32 railway en were killed and 73 injured 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire line during 1872. ‘Lhis com- 
pany last year had, I am informed, 10,000 persons in the'r out- 
door servise, sv that these figures gave 1 killed to every 255 
so employed, and 1 injured to every 135 so employed—appa- 
rently a little above the average. But mark thu actual facts, 
{ find that 54 Lancashire and Yorkshire servants were killed 
last year, and that 1,367 were injured. This gives 1 k‘lled to 
every 185 employed, and the truly startling rate of 1 in every 
7 injured.” 

—_———~—-—— 
ANOTHER YEAR. 


“ Another year,” she said, “ another year, 
‘These roses L have watched with so much care, 
Have watched and tended without fain or fear, 
Shall bud and bloom for.me exceeding fair— 
Another year,” she sail, “ another year! 
“ Another year,” she said, “ another year, 
My life perhaps may bud and bloom again, 
May bud and bloom like these red roses here. 
Unlike them, tended with regret and pain— 
Another year perhaps, another year! 


“ Another year, ah yes, another year, 
When bloom my roses, all my life shall bloom 
When Summer comes; my Summer too’ll be here, 
And I shall cease to wander in this gloom—- 
Auother year, al yes, another year! 


“ For ah, another year, another year, 
I'll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 
And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil— 
Another year, ah yes, another year!” 


Another year, alas! another year, : 
The roses all lay withering ere their prime, 
Poor biighted buas, with scanty leaves and sere, 
Drooping ard dying long before their ime— 
Another year, alas! another year! 


And ah, another year, another year, 
# Low, like the dying blighted buds, she lay, 
Whose voice had prophesied without a fear, 
Whose hand had trimmed the rose-tree day by day 





To bloom ancther year, another year! 
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MODERN LONDON. 


Like a huge forest, London has for centuries been growing 
and spreading. Its streets have been creeping out in all di- 
rections, its buildings have crowded closer and closer, and its 
steeples and towers, its monuments and factory chimneys 


have reared their heads higher and higher. 


And just as in the case of the forest, the longer it grows 
and the more it spreads, the deeper and thicker its roots, so 
has the metropolis gone on thrusting out its innumerable 
radicals until the earth beneath has become, as it were, a 


tangled mass of roots, without which London would as cer 


tainly, and almost as speedily, wither away as would the 


forest, if all beneath the soil were cut from it. 


If by the touch of some magician’s wand the foundations 
of the capital could be vpened up to view, even of those who 


fancy they have an intimate knowledge of the great city 


there are rot a few who would be astonished to discover 
that the London with which they aft familiar is but a part 
of the whole, and that beneath their feet is another London 
—a nether world, full of strange sights, weird sounds, and 
ceaseless motion, and peopled by no inconsiderable number of 


human beings. 
A strange spectacle would this lower London present if 


by any means, we could get a view of it such as that which 
we get of the upper cily from the dome of St. Paul’s—a vast 


network of pipes and tubesand wires, subterranean galleries 
dark caverns, and gloomy dwellings. 


the bed of the Thames with all its shipping. 
Yonder are clusters of human beings crawling like vermin 


in and out of dark, loathsome, pestilential little holes—their 


homes—homes into which the breath of heaven never blows 
and sunbeams never steal. Or, with tapers held before 


them, they are wandering about a maze of spacious galleries, 


where darkness itself seems to have festooned the roofs with 
a growth of its own, and which, but for the dull roar of the 
traffic overhead, are still as the tomb. 


crystal, others black as night, which rush and eddy along sub- 

terranean channels thousands of miles in extent. 
Intermingled with 

through which are sweeping hurricanes of inflammable gas ; 


and smaller ones, in which mystericus little messengers dart 


from point to point, propelled seemingly by their own vital 
energy alone; while among them all are stretched cables of 
wire, every strand quivering, as it were, with eager tidings— 
nerves transmitting sensations from memoer to member of 


the great body of humanity, and which, by interweaving 
with the hidden veins and arteries of the great city, seem to 


unite the whole, above and below, into one thro bing pul- 
sating living mass. 
To see London underground, however, it is not necessary 


to rely entirely upon the imagination, even though the aid of 
Although very few have 
anything like an adequate conception of what the metropolis is 


the magician’s wand be wanting. 


beneath the surface of its streets, yet every Londoner must 
have seen more or !ess of it; there are, indeed, certain fea- 


tures of it—drain-pipes, gas-pipes, and water-pipes—of which 
most of u3 have seen a great deal too much, nearly every 
part of London being subject to periodical upheavings result- 
ing in an immense amount of annoyance and inconvenience, 
all of which, it is to be hoped, will some day be obviated by 
the general adoption of subways such as those beneath the 
Holborn Viaduct. The pipes here are laid along properly 
attention they may require 


constructed galleries, and any 
can be given without disturbing the roadway above. 


There is, perhaps, nothing very remarkable about these 
smaller ramifications except their astonishing number and 
An experienced officer of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works recently went so far as to say that there were 

ints in the soil of London in which, if it were desired to 
ay down another pipe, it would be extremely difficult to find 
room for it. That there is a wonderful network may be 
easily shown. Take the “mileage” of either of the gas 
companies, to begin with—the Chartered Gas Light and 
There are two districts sup- 
plied by this company—the eastern, which may be roughly 
described as extending from the river-side to Finsbury 
Square, and from the Temple to the Tower; and the western, 
stretching from the Somerset House tw the new Albert 
In these two 
Ss, Vary- 
hese are 
the “ mains” only, and from them every house and every 
street lamp receives on an average some six or eight feet of 
Practically, the system of water-pipes would 
be about the same, though rather more complicated, from 
the fact that in all principal thoroughfares there are not only 
mains, but a kind ot secondary main, or “ service” pipe, and 


extent. 


Coke Company, for instance. 


Bridze, and from the river to Oxford Street. 
districts they have nearly four hundred miles of pi 
ing in diameter from three inches to four feet. 


small piping. 


sometimes two. In addition to these, and the receptacles o 


the underground telegraph avires, there are throughout the 
streets of the metropolis no less than two thousand five hun- 
To these 


dred miles of drain-pipes of various dimensions. 
another reference will be presently made. 


More interesting, perhaps, and less familiar to most of us, 
are the lead and iron tubes—leaden pipes with outer casings 
of iron—extending \from Fenchurch Street in the east to 
Charing Cross in the west, along which written messages, 
packed in little felt and gutta-percha cases, are blown from 


station tostation. 


As an auxiliary to the telegraphic system of London, these 
A message arriv- 
ing at the central station in Telegraph Street for delivery in 
Fenchurch Street, for instance, would in an ordinary way, of 
course, have to be delivered by hand. Instead of this, how- 
ever, it is deposited in a “ carrier,’ which is then simply 

A steam-engine instantly forces ina 
last of air behind it, and away it flies, and in about a minute 


tubes are found to be of immense utility. 


laced in the tube. 


it will be taken out at Fenchurch Street, a distance of nin 
hundred and eighty yards. 


nation. 

There are at present thirteen stations on this undergroun 
railway ,or rather, system of railways—for, with the exceptio 
of the line between Telegraph Street and the West Stran¢ 


which has the General Post Office and Temple Bar for inter- 
mediate station, each station has a separate tube—the exist- 
ence of which does not appear to be very generally known, 
and perhaps comparatively few of the passengers along 


several of our most crowded thoroughfares are not at a 


aware that, while electricity is flashing intelligence along the 
wires over their heads, these little] missives are whizzing and 
darting about just under their feet. The service performed 


Here pale gbostly 
shafts of daylight would gleam down on tracks of shining 
metals, along which railway trains, with their flashing en- 
gines and their lurid fires aud vapor wreaths, go thundering 
side by side, or whirling one under another, or diving beneath 


Or the light of flaring 
torches reveals them groping amid torrents, some clear as 


these might be seen great tubes, 


In the same way a message ar- 
riving atthe Fenchurch Street station for delivery in Te!e- 
graph Street is iuserted in the tube, and sucked to its desti- 


by these modern Mercuries may he estimated from the fact 
that between two of the stations as many as fifteen hundred 
messages a day pass to and fro. 

In the new Poet Office premises now in course of comple- 
tion in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, this pneumatic system will be a 
prominent feature, and these under-ground travellers are 
likely to be multiplied indefinitely. Instead of the engines 
now in use in Telegraph Street, for cendenting and rarifying 
the air, which are something under 40 horse-power, there are 
here three engines, each of 50 horse-power; and whereas 
hitherto only one carrier could traverse a section of the line 
_|at any one time, by a recent improvement they may follow 
eacho ther in rapid succession. The pipes that are laid into the 
new building have an aggregate length of nearly eighteen 
miles. 

Among the remarkable features of lower London are the 
wine-vaults of the docks. They have been often described, 
but they lie a little out of the beat of the average cockney, 
and far away from the regions that are usually found to at- 
tract the visitor from the provinces; and, except those who 
have business there, few persons ever see them. Of the kind 
of thing, however, there is, perhaps, nothing more curious in 
existence, and no visitor who has an opportunity of a brief 
ramble in them, should leave London without doing so. It 
is not merely that they are very extensive, or that they are 
durk, or that they contain miles upon miles of barrels, that 
renders them worthy of special notice ; but there are several 
things which combine to do so. 

In the first place, the way to these dreamy, silent regions, usu- 
ally leads the visitor through the busiest part of the busiest city 
in the world. There is no more curious contrast to be met with 
in London, than that which the stranger experiences in pass- 
ing from the bustle and uproar of the city into one of these 
gloomy mazes, 

Descending a short flight of steps, the explorer is presented 
with a torch, in the shape of a narrow strip of wood with a 
little oil-lamp at the end of it—quite a primitive old-fashioned 
affair. Very imperfectly lighted by this, and preceded by 
one of the genii of the place, the adventurer plunges into 
the gloom of a world in which the streets are formed of 
barrels, the ground of sawdust, and the atmosphere of liquor 
fumes; while overhead, notwithstanding the torches and a 
dejected-looking oil-lamp here and there, all is as black as a 
funeral pall. It is only by raising your glimmering litile 
light to the vaulted roof, that you discover one of the most 
curious features of the place. Masses of a peculiar kind of 
fungus, for the most part black as soot, but interspersed here 
and there with patches white as a water-lily, bang overhead 
in a thousand fantastic forms. This is very curious, but 
what is perhaps still more so, 1s the fact that these roofs are 
often found to produce good wholesome mushrooms. 

There are seven of these vaults, the extent of which may 
be gathered from the fact that they contain altogether some 
twenty miles of “ scantling”—that is, iron guides laid on the 
floor for rolling or standing the barrels upon. The largest 
of them covers five acres and a half, and is by no means an 
unpleasant place for a stroll. On a hot summer's day it 
strikes deliciously cool ; and in the depth of winter comfort- 
ably warm. But fer an occasional dull rumble overhead, 
the placz is as still as the grave; the cellarmen who are oc- 
casionally met with heve a subdued and solemn aspect, while 
the dreamy glimmer of old-fashioned lamps, mingled here 
and there with shaftsof ghostly white light from openings 
into the upper world, give to the place a weird and pictur- 
esque appearance. 

nstanees are upon record in which gentlemen who have 

one down into these vaults, and who “ haven’t touched a 

rop of anything,” have nevertheless on coming into the 
open air been seized by such an unaccountable giddiness and 
bodily prostration, that they have bern compelled to go home 
inacab. If this is to be attributed to the liquor, it is evi- 
dent that, like Joey Ladle, they must have taken it in vd the 
pores. It has, however, been observed, as a very remarkable 
coincidence, that it is only those who happen to havea 
“tasting order” in their pocket who are affected in this way. 





large gratings often to be seen open in the pavement. Creep- 
ing down by means of rings fixed for the purpose in the 
brickwork, he may perhaps find himself at the head of a 
flight of stone steps, leading down indefinitely into the dark. 
A stick, with a candle at the end of it, or—as it ought to be, 
to avoid any risk from explosive gases—a safety-lamp, is now 
handed to him, and he descends to the brink of an impetu- 
ous stream, black and glistening. Protected by his water- 
proof boots, the explorer steps boldly into the current, and 
makes his way along vaulted galleries, in the sides of 
which are the traps forming the bottoms of the various small 
channels carried from the houses in the streets. 

At one time he follows a dark gurgling rivulet intoa pas- 
sage scarce big cnough to allow him to squeeze through, and 
at another he stands in the middle of a huge circular drain, 
ten feet orso in diameter, along which the dull reverberations 
of the world above are rolling backwards and forwards with 
a sullen, solemn roar, that corresponds well with the gloomy 
flood hurrying through these dreadful solitudes. Now the ad- 
venturer halts at the foot of a flight of steps, the upper part 
of them shrouded in darkness, from the midst of which 
comes an impetuous torrent, leaping and spattering down, 
black as ink, and glittering in the flaring torchlight. And 
now again he pauses, where the waters flow gently, and 
silence is all but unbroken. 

Listen for a moment. Imagine that you are alone, and 
far away from daylight and from human help, and that 
through those hideous galleries comes a sound of rushing 
waters—the first indication of a thunderstorm up above. 
Eagerly you scramble for a place of safety, but ten thousand 
pipes, and spouts, and gulleys are pouring down “ storm- 
waters,” and in a very few seconds the seething flood is 
rising around you. Wildly you struggle on, but the waters 
rise with merciless rapidity, and threaten to carry you off 
your feet. Higher and higher they surge; your light is ex- 
tinguished, and then comes the end. One wild shriek, one 
frantic struggle, anc you are swept away through that awfa! 
gloom! This is not merely an imaginary case; only at the 
beginning of last August two poor fellows died this dreadful 
death, and several others but narrowly escaped.—George F. 
Millin, in Cassell’s Magazine. 





SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL. 


Uriiizinc Dust.—An exchange paper says: “The slate 
dust, which accumulates in such quantity around the quarries, 
was until quite lately considered a waste product, and was, 
moreover, a source of annoyance and inconvenience to the 
stone workers. But it was found that by mixing it with cer- 
tain ingredients, a paste could be formed which, while plastic 
and capable of being moulded into any shape, would become 
perfectly indurated and compact on drying. The compound, 
then, is neither more nor less than ordinary slate, supposing 
the latter to be possessed of the additional good qualities 
which have been secured. It is certainly water-tight, and is 
claimed to be a reliable defense against fire. At all events it 
would prevent falling sparks and cinders from igniting the 
wood work beneath, in the same manner that natural slates 
do. We see no reason why this liquid slate could not be so 
tinted by admixture of various mineral oxides as to take the 
place of the tesselated designs which make ordinary slate 
roofs, when artistically planned, so much admired. It appears 
that the new compound has been already adopted quite exten- 
sively in Eastern cities, and that in a quiet, business-like 
‘manner, its manufacturers have been steadily enlarging its 
use, while the general public, and all not immediately con- 
cerned, were ignorant of its very existence. 

A New Test ror Nirrocen in Drinxinc Warters.—Mr. 
Bolas, of Charing-cross Hospital, describes in the Chemical 
News a delicate test for the determining the amount of nitrogen 
in potable waters. He takes a saturated solution of ferrous 
sulphate and mixes it in a flask with ten times its volume of 
ure sulphuric acid; on cooling he decants the clear liquor, 





To find oneself at the inner extremity of a wine-vault is 
after all, however, far less of a novelty in the way of sensa- 
tion, than to peep up from the bottom of a drain-pipe. Yet 
one may not only do this, in any part of London, but may 
make bis way right through the heart of the metropolis in 
drain-pipes. He may creep down into the sewers at Acton, 
pass right through London, on to Abbey Mills at Stratford, 
without ever seeing tbe light of day, or hearing a sound other 
than the heavy thunders of the world above, or the rush of 
dark torrents around them. 

As it has already been stated, London, full of life and 
activity, has beneath it a counterpart some two or three 
thousand miles in extent, a great city of streets wrapped in 
darkness, and swept by foul floods, but for all that peopled 
by a host of busy workers. 

The drainage system of London, intricate as it is in matters 
of detail, may in its broad features be very simply described. 
Until a few years back, nearly the whole of the sewage of 
f|the metropolis was discharged into the Thames. On both 
sides of the river innumerable channels poured out their filthy 
contents, until the great stream itself was little better than a 
huge sewer. The same system of drains is still in use, but 
instead of their being allowed to discharge into the Thames, 
there have been constructed, on each side, three main sewers 
running at right angles with the old drains—running, that is, 
parallel with the river—and receiving all their contents. 
The three northern lines unite in the neighborhocd of Vic- 








toria Park, and from Abbey Mills pour their contents through 
three connected sewers, each ten feet six inches wide, down 
to Barking Creek, where the whole is discharged into the 
river. On the southern side the three sewers join at Dept- 
ford, and thence are conducted to the Thames at Crossness. 

In many of these dismal underground thoroughfares, num- 
bers of men are always engaged in keeping them in repair, 
or cleansing and “flushing” them. In the city alone, with 
its forty-eigut miles of streets, there are fifty miles of drains, 
and about thirty men are constantly employedin them. The 
e | Metropolitan Board of Works, who have jurisdiction over all 
the main drainage except that part of it within the city 
boundaries, have a staff of about one hundred and fifty men 
similarly engaged, while in the minor ramifications others 
are employed by the various local boards. Little as Lon- 
djdoners think of it, then, they never poura pail of water 
n | down a drain but they may be quite sure that, at the deepest 
1,| depths of that mysterious little aperture, somebody or other 

is making way for it. 

With the consent of the proper authorities, and under 
efficient guidance, any one who is not too delicately con- 
stituted may inspect these lower regions with perfect safety. 
He will require to encase himself in a sewerman’s costume— 
a “sou’-wester,” a rough guernsey, strapped around the 
waist, a pair of stout gloves, and a pair of tall water-proof 
boots ; and thus attired he will make his way to one of those 

















and this is labelled ‘‘nitric acid test.” The water to be ex- 
awined is mixed with an equal volume of pure sulphuric acid, 
and after cooling, 80 c. c. of it are mixed in a glass jar with 20 
c. c. of the ‘nitric acid test.” An olive-brown tint is at once 
produced if nit is present, and the intensity of the test 
indicates the amount of oxydised nitrogen present. To deter- 
mine the precise amonnt in any given solution, it is necessary 
to perform comparative experiments with artificial waters 
containing known quantities of nitrogen in the form of nitre. 
This can be done by dissolving 7°2 grammes of nitre in a litre 
of distilled water, and thus a solution containing one part of 
nitrogen in 1,000 is obtained, by further mixing this with 
water a solution will be obtained of the required dilution. 
Mr. Bolas adds, by this method one part of oxydized nitrogen 
in ten millions parts of water can be detected. 





Tue Vinrcar Poiyp.—A very singular present has been 
made to the aquarium of the Jardin d’Acclimatation at Paris ; 
it is a medusa polyp, which, on the day after its entry into the 

1 assigned to it, had created a void around it, and skilfully 
got rid of all its neighbors. How? This was a mystery until 
the water of the pool was analyzed; the water was found to 
be converted into a solution of vinegar, and it was apparent 
that it was one of those very rare molluscs, the vinegar polyp, 
whose body when plunged into pure water gives presently a 
strongly characterized acetic solution. The working of this 
animal is very curious; it produces alcohol, which it traus- 
forms into vinegar. The poisonous mollusc was, of course, 
quickly withdrawn and flaced in clarified vinegar in a closed 
jax, where it will pursue undisturbed the ical f 
ture of vinegar. 








Raprip Fritszation.—A simple contrivance, acting upon the 
same principle as B ’s filter, has been proposed by E. 
Fleischer —- Journal of Pharmacy). A wide-mouthed 
bottle is closed with a rubber cork twice perforated ; into one 
of the perforations the funnel is fitted, while a short glass 
tube, bent at a right angle is inserted into the other, and 
lengthened by means of a piece of rubber tubing with spring 
clamp attached. The filter is capped with a small filter, then 
inserted and well moistened so as to rest against the funnel ; 
afterwards the liquor to be filtered is poured upon it, and the 
air in the receiving bottle rarified by sucking through the 
rubber tubing, which is then closed by the clamp, 


Matrese Lace.—This industry gives employment and 
benefit to a large number of the population. Maltese lace is 
well known for its elegance and durability, and held in high 
favor by fashion. With it white or black silk shawls, fichus, 
crapes, collars, covers, and others, are trimmed. It is 


a strong but delicate network, light, transparent, resulting 


of various sizes an 





from a system of openi circular, polygonal or star-shaped, 
i forms. ‘Tne style approaclies the oe 
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——enemy’s teiritory. 


and the Chinese, which indicates nothing, but the beauty 

of which consists in the curious and symmetrical interlacings, 

repeated and followed, of the meshes. Of this lace, the ex- 

port reaches a value of £20,000 annually.—Br. Trade Jour. 
——___@—— 

PRINCE BISMARCK ON COMPULSORY CIVIL 
MARRIAGE. 


Nothing could more clearly prove the change that has 
lately passed over Prussian politics than the attitude of 
Prince Bismarck towards civil marriage. It was easy for 
Dr. von Gerlach, with whom in former years the Chancellor 
was politically associated, to quote from his early speeches 
denunciations of the measure his Government has new intro- 
duced. Prince Bismarck did not attempt to explain away 
his change of view. He did not profess to have maintained 
personal consistency throughout his political career of a 
quarter of a century. During the twelve years, or about 
half of that period, in which in circumstances of trial and 
difficulty he had been a leader of the Government he would 
be quite satisfied (he said) if he had not been deceived in his 
judgment and anticipations regarding the most weighty 
aflairs of State. He made no claim to consistency with 
reference to such a question as civil marriage during twenty- 
five years. As a Minister he was not a party politician, for 
he had learned to suordinate his personal opinion to the 
requirements of the State. He had no admiration of the 
fidelity to opinion which said, “ Let the State perish ; such is 
my view ; here I stand, and can do no otherwise.” He had 
resolved, reluctantly and after em conflict, to recommend 
ebligatory civil marriage to his Majesty. He had not to do 
with dogmatics, but with politics. And he was convinced 
from the point of view of politics that this law was a neces- 
sity in the situation in which the State was placed through 
the “ revolutionary” attitude of the Catholic bishops. 

Although in beginning his speech on the 17th ult. the 
Chancellor disclaimed the intention of taking any substantive 
part in the debate, which, as to this matter, was “ in better 
and stronger hands than his”--namely, in Dr. Falk’s—he 
gave in his usual incisive manner the gist of the argument in 
favor of the Civil Marriages Bill. It is a necessary conse- 
quent of the ecclesiastical laws of last May. Neither the 
Government nor the Emperor would have sanctioned it un- 
less convinced that it was a measure of necessity. It is not 
because they like civil marriage, but because the social dis- 
organisation in some parts of the State through the disobe- 
dience of the Catholic bishops to the May laws demanded a 
remedy, that it has been introduced. The fact that compul- 
sory civil marriage Las been rendered necessary through the 
May laws has been declared a proof of their injustice, and 
therefore of the duty of repealing them. This implies that 
the State ought to abandon the task, before it has been well 
begun, of confirming its own supremacy, in opposition to the 
usurpations of priests and bishops. Prince Bismarck has 
demonstrated in previous speeches that the Church laws were 
wespons required by the State to protect its own authority 
against threatened invasions. It is armed by them with 
powers to check and defeat secret attacks designed to under- 
mine the State’s authority. The Civil Marriages Bill differs 
from the May laws in that it is a measure of aggression and 
seeks to protect the State by carrying the war into \the 
According to its provisions, no single 
marriage can be concluded except through an organ of civil 
society, an instrument of the State. The fact of the State’s 
supremacy is thus Lbrought directly home to all its subjects. 
Even the most bigoted and ignorant Catholic peasant will 
soon be taught to recognise that his priest is no longer the 
authority he had held him to be when he sees that he cannot 
celebrate a marriage that will be civilly valid. All other 
religions and churches are placed on an equal footing in be- 
ing equally powerless. This is perfect equality—equality not 
of privilege but in inability to perform certain functions 
which had been hitherto exercised by the clergy of both 
Catholic and Protestant communions. 

It seems to be forgotten by some critics interested in the 
Catholic Church that civil marriage is no new thing in Ger- 
many. It has existed in the Rhine provinces for half a cen- 
tury, and does not give rise there to any of the hardships 
and injustices that are predicted as sure to result from its ex- 
tension to the eastern provinces. Herr Reichensperger him- 
self admitted, in the debate on the first reading of the bill, 
that civil marriage was not a source of injury in the Rhine 
provinces. “I(he said)am a Rhinclander, and have had 
sufficient opportunity to be satistied that it is quite possible 
to frustrate the dangers which are connected with the system 
of obligatory civil marriage.” He attributed its harmlessness 
to the energy of the Church, which had been able to ensure 
its influence over the population because it had enjoyed free- 
dom. Now that that freedom no longer existed (as he main- 
tained), of course, he argued, things would be different. But 
the fact remains that obligatory civil marriage has been tried 
and found acceptable by all classes and by persons of difte- 
rent religions in Prussja. Why should its extension from a 
part to the whole of the country prove so oppressive aud in- 
jurious? It would do so if ecclesiastical marriage were 
henceforth to be forbidden. But that is not to be so. No- 
body will be prevented from having any religious or ecclesi- 
astical ceremony he pleases. Whoever wishes to marry will 
require to go through the civil ceremony ; but that need not 
be anything more to him than a legal formality. He may 
still consider the ecclesiastical celebration the really binding 
form which settles his matrimonial obligations, and only 
deem himself married when he has added on that ceremony. 
There is no reason to suppose Pruss an subjects will suddenly 
cease to apply to their priests and pastors to perform the 
~sasziage ceremony. There will probably be little difference 
in this respect after the new measure becomes law. The 
only change will be that before going to church the parties 
to be married will go first to the State official, whose province 
it will be to go through the civil form and attend to the reg- 
istrations. It is not easy to see why there should be an 
necessary interference with religious freedom or the liberty 
of the subject in this.—Pall Mall Budget. 


——qa____ 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS. 


In contradistinction to the combination of Labor with 
which we have long been familiar, we are now to have a 
combination of Capital. The workmen, who have found 
their power in union, and have beaten their employers in de- 
tail, are to have their own tactics turned against them, and 
henceforth the warfare will be carried on upon different 
lines of strategy tv what have been hitherto followed. The 
Movement may have important consequences, but what will 
be its effect time alone can show. Federation amongst em- 
ployers may exacerbate any antagonism which at present 
exists amongst the men, and lead to disastrous complications 





| cross bees that they could educate them to behave themselves ? 


on both sides, or it may present a compact front of such 
power as to compel respect for its opinions. Much will de- 
pend on the temper displayed. The Federation speaks fair 
to begin with. It has no desire to see Labor and Capital 
drawn into two hostile camps, but having been provoked by 
combined attacks, it declares itself constituted for defence. 
As matters stand at present, employers believe themselves 
threatened to such an extent that it is a question whether or 
not they shall have the control of their own businesses. 
There are constant interferences and dictation by uuknown 
and irresponsible bodies, who frame and issue orders as to 
the hours and the speed of work, the rates of wages and the 
number of apprentices,and other matters, often without re- 
gard to local circumstances, the state of trade, the condition 
of the labor market, and many other things. No doubt 
matters have of late been carried with a high hand by the 
men’s Unions, and if trade remained as brisk as it was a year 
or so ago these proceedings might have been continued, and 
the Federation of Employers would have been delayed. 
The lull which has commenced in our manufacturing in- 
ustries, however, already brings a different set of circum- 
stances into play. Prices would naturally tend to fall under 
a decrease of demand, but so far the men hold out resolutel 
against any reduction of wages, and it appears to be their 
aim to fixa minimum standard of values based on the pre- 
sent rate of wages. Demand is no longer to be stimulated 
by a fall in the market, or, if it is to follow this old-fashioned 
routine, it is for the future to be at the expense of the 
masters, and not at that of the men. Workers cr Trades 
Unions declare that capital has always takon an undue share 
of the profits of industry, and that this unfair division must 
henceforth be rectified. Of course, if the masters submit to 
such a conclusion, there would be peace and prosperity ac- 


masters are not at all disposed to concede such a principle. 
They declare that their share of the produce of industry is 
no more than they are entitled to for the risks they run. 
They expend large sums of capital upon buildings and 
plant and initiatory work of ail kinds, locking up their 
‘unds in mills and machinery, and stocks of materials, and 
advances to men in the shape of wages, before any results 
are arrived at. They have to follow the market with their 
wares when produced, and must sell whether the price is 
profitable or not. The masters and the men, in fact, work 
in different spheres, and there ought to be a full consider- 
ation on both sides for each other. A strong combination 
of employers may bring the Unions of the men to a more 
reasonable position than they now occupy. If their action is 
prudent, conciliatory, yet firm, they may improve the rela- 
tions of the two classes which have become unhinged, and 
as the balance of education and social position is in their 
favor, it may fairly be hoped that they will adopt this view 
in their measures. 

The first moves of this civil war are directed towards the 
legislation by which the interests of the two classes are 
attected. The men press for the repeal of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, which has checked some of the ob- 
jectionable practices of the Unions. The employers are 
determined to uphold the law as it stands. The inequality 
of the law, which sends the workman to prison, when it 
only fines the employer, is bitterly resented by the 
Unions; but they have not succeeded as yet in pointing 
out any remedy by which justice could be satisfied. Leg- 
islation is watched over by both sides with deep interest, and 
every influence which can be had is used to promote the in- 
terests of either side. The employers wil! be able to hold 
their own in this field at present, but what may be the result 
of a more democratic assembly than the present Parliament 
can hardly be anticipated. 

The protections of non-unionists will, no doubt, be a pro- 
minert point of policy with the Federation. Here there is 
great scope for the exercise of their influence, and it will be 
interesting to observe the eftects produced in this direction. 
It is highly desirable, from every point of view except 
that of the Unions, that the independence of the non- 
naionists should be supported. The Unions would quickly 
abolish all non-society men by the summary process of 
starvation, if they could compass their own desires. The 
non-unionist has a hard time of it, and none but men of 
strong nerve and unflinching courage could persevere 
under the isolation and contempt which is too often 
visited upon him for his opinions. If the Federation will 
give him encouragement, and offer such inducements as 
will add to the numbers of such men, they will do well. 
A good constitution and a spirit of unity cannot fail to 
make this new movement inspire the Unionists with a 
feeling of respect. A strike of capital upon a large and 
comprehensive scale would be a terror the Unionists could 
not fail to appreciate. No such extremity, however, is 
threatened at present, and it will remain with the Union- 
ists whether it be provoked or not. They will not like 
the Federation, but they cannot afford to despise or 
ignore it.—English paper. 


————— >. 


A Facetious Autuor.—Mr. Alfred Gib»s, author of 
“ Arlon Grange and a Christmas Legend,” in an address to 
his reviewers, says :— 


Dear critic, blame me at your will, 
Condemn my style and want of skill, 
Laugh at my limping, ambling verse, 
Say “ Nothing surely could be worse,” 
My reasons doubt, my rhymes abuse, 
Reject my efforts to amuse, 

Cut up my lines, cut down my thought, 
Cut out my heart as worse than nought, 
Bar every road to “ use” or glory, 

But, prithee, “ do not tell my story !” 





On Tratntnc Breres.—A contributor to an agricultural paper 
says. ‘‘Did it ever occur to our friends who complain of 


Try it once; and every time you find it necessary to disturb 
them offer some food, and mark in a short time the change in 
their conduct to the hand which feeds them. Whenever they 
get a puff of smoke, or feel a gentle jar of their home, observe 
how they will wait for their expected return of food, and as 
eagerly devour it as did one of my colonies a few days since, 
quick to resent the indignity of a Brahma pullet insisting to 
build her nest on top of the open frames, of their hive, from 
which I had removed the honey boards and left them exposed 
to the sun; even after this they showed no resentment 
towards myself. I have no cross colonies; and were I so 
unfortunate as to get one, I doubt not but that I could teach it 





cording to the Unionist gospel of faith. But, at present, the |: 





THISTLEDOWN. 
(AN ENGLISH RURAL CUSTOM.) 
Long ago,—a little girl, 
Smooth of cheek and dark of curl, 
Like my daughter's nearly,— 
I gather’d for my bridal be 
Many a hoary thistle-head 
Before the flying tufts were shed, 
And saved them up so dearly. 


O the happy days and dreams ! 
Endless Present,—lit with gleams 
Of a wondrous Future ! 
Day and week, and month and year, 
Glide,—and what know you, my dear ? 
And what know I? 0 little sphere 
Of every morta! creature ! 


Life has pleasure, life has pain, 
Passing, not to come again, 
Blackest hours and brightest.9 
Time takes all things, all nust go; 
Bygones vanish—is it so? 
Gone and lost for ever ?—No! 
Not the least and lightest. 


In Age we leugh at dreams of Youth. 

Are Age’s dreams more like the truth ? 
And what is life but feeling ? 

The world is something, none caa doubt, 

But no one finds its secret out. 

To childhood, and to souls devout, 
Comes the best revealing. 


Gay at heart are you, my child, 
Gathering downy thistles wild; 

Cares nor fears oppress thee ; 
Gathering up, for joy, for moan, 
Wheu all these autumns, too, are flown, 
The bed that you must lie upon. 

—God protect and bless thee! 

Sn 


_W. A. 


A Reauiy “ Vereran Osserver.”—George La Bar is the 
ranking old man of his time in Ponnsylvania, if not in the 
United States. He lives at Spragueville, and is one hundred 
and seven years old. He has voted for every President sines 
Washington, When he was born there were 1,000,000 people 
in the United States. Now we have 40,000,000. He has had 
fourteen children in all. But if we throw away three-sevenths 
for deaths and casualties, we will have four-sevenths or eight 
of the fourteen left as produsing members. He had ten such, 
but we will make eight the producing stock, and the result 
will show an army of twelve thousand two hundred and 
seventy. This may be too high, but we should remember 
that we have been counting but four generations, whereas 
there have been at least five generations since the original 
brothers went out from their bachelor cabin. Again, George’s 
eight producing children increased by a raiio of eight, and we 
have sixty-four grandchildren. Then, throwing away the 
three-sevenths, we have four-sevenths, or thirty-seven left, 
which, increased again by our ratio, we have two hundred and 
ninety-six great-grandchildren, Deducting and multiplying as 
before, we have thirteen hundred and sixty great-great-grand- 
children—most of them yet to be! Of course one-half of the 
La Bar descendants have many different names, coming from 
the female side, which is changed by marriage. 1 find the La 
Bar blood reaches into almost every fami!!y in Mount Bethel 
and Monroe County, and across the river into Warren County, 
New Jersey. George La Bar's oldest child was born in 1791, 
and is therefore eighty-one years of age. He was married at 
twenty-one to a girl of thirteen. ‘Their oldest child is now 
fifty-nine. This is Mr. Ga Bar's olde’t grandchild. The old 
son and his young wife are still living, having raised a large 
family—so it seems to be healthy for a girl to marry at 
thirteen, Their oldest child is less than fifteen years younger 
than his mother, and his head is far whiter to-day than his old 
grandfather's of one hundred and seven years. 





How Nepraska Grows.—The Lincoln Lewder reports the 
increase in the number of school children in the State to be as 
follows :—The number in 1870 was 32,719; in 1871, 41,080; 
in 1872, 51,133; in 1873, 63,110. Here we notice a steadily 
increasing gain, each year over the preceding year, which is 
unsurpassed in any State in the Union. According to the 
census of 1870, the total population of Nebraska was about 
130,000. Taking this as a basis, and on the hypothesis that 
the rate of increase in the population corresponds to the rate 
of increase in the school population, which we believe to be a 
fair estimate, the population of Nebraska to-day is 250,000 or 
300,000. 








A Grant Prar.—The history of a mammoth pear, is briefly 
told by Mr. A. P. Smith, the experienced pomologist and 
horticuiturist of Smith’s Gardens, Sacramento, Cal. He says: 
**In Nov. 1870, I found the pear at a fruit staud in Sacramento 
with several others nearly as large. I purchased it and had 
plaster casts taken. I then sent the pear and cast to Col. 
Marshali P. Wilder, President of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. I received aletter from him, saying, its weight 
was four pounds 9 ounces, and the largest pear ever exhibited, 
or of which there was any record. He then placed the pear 
on exhibition at their fair, and you will see a notice of it in 
Tillon’s Journal of Horticulture of March, 1871, page 87.” 





On Mepicine Taxinc.—Napoleon, who was a man of great 
intuitions, once said to the Italian physician, Antommarchi : 
** Believe me, we had better leave off allthese remedies. Life 
is a fortress which neither you norI know anything about. 
Why throw obstacles in the way of its defense? Its own 
means are superior to all the apparatus of your laboratories, 
Monsieur Covisart candidly agreed with me that all your filthy 
mixtures are good for nothing. Medicine is a collection of 
uncertain prescriptions, the results of which, taken collectively, 
are more fatal than useful to mankind. Water, air and clean- 
liness are the chief articles in my pharmacopoeia.” 





A British officer, writing from Teheran, Persia, to the Lon- 
don “ Times,” remarks :—* A Catbartic Pill, manufactured by 
‘an American Chemist’ (Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass.,) has 
cured the Shah of a Liver Complaint that threatened his life. 
This simple fact, as might be expected, renders the Americans 
immensely popular here, while we English are overlooked. 
Doubtless our own scholars made the discoveries which he 
employs, and thus it is in everything; we do the labor, then 
the mousing Americans put their mark upon it and take the 
reward. Dr. Ayer is idolized by the Court and its retainers 
here, which will doubtless be reflected to him on a gold snuff- 
box, or diamond-hilted sword, while not the name even of 
Davy, Christison or Brodie—the great lights by which he 








better manners that to resent any experiment I might choose 
to make, 


shines—is known.”—[New York Sunday Paper.] 
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SOLUTION TO ProgpiEM 1162. 


White. Black. 
1KtoKt2 1PtoQRe 
2QtoQ R4, ch 2 KiksQ 


3 Kt tks B, mate. i 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 

Game played some time ago at the Cafe International between 
Messrs. Delmar and Pindar, the former giving the odds of 
Pawn and two moves, 

(Remove Bracr's K B P.) 


(2) The correct reply, promptly taking advantage of White’s 
momentary oversight. 

(k) K R to B sq is much to be preferred, as White can now 
only play to draw. 

(}) The best reply, leading to a speedy and pretty termi- 
nation. 

(m) The above ganie is a capital specimen of the Ruy Lopez 
attack, 





THE GERMAN HANDBOOK. 


Handbuch des Schachspicls. (The Handbook of Chess.) By Rudolf 
von Bilguer. Edited by His Excellency Freiherr Heydebrandt von der 
Lasa, Imperial German Ambassador at, the Court of Copenhagen 
Fifth Edition. Part I. Large 8vo. Leipzig: Velt and Co. 


Herr von der Lesa still insists upon honoring the memory 
of his departed friend, Herr von Bilguer, who died in 1840, by 
placing the latter’s name as author on the title-page of this 
book; but the chess world has long ascribed to the distin- 
guished amateur who calls himself its editor the chief credit of 
having produced the most remarkable chess work of the age, 
In support of this assertion we need only remind our readers 
that the first edition of the German Handbook appeared in 
1847, seven years after Herr von Bilguer’s death, and that the 
first part of the present edition records some of the most im- 
portant modern innovations which have been introduced by 
distinguished players in the various tournaments and matches 
that have taken place since. The volume before us raises the 
expectations that the work, when completed, will hardly dis- 
appoint any demand which can be made upon a handbook on 
the game. It contains over 350 pages, and comprises, in 
addition to a most laborious analysis of the openivgs, a por- 
trait and biography of Herr von Bilguer, a history of the game 
from ancient to modern times, a history of its literature, with 
quotations from chess periodicals, and with references to 
authors whose books are very rarely represented in libraries 
like those of the British Museum, of Madrid, and Rio Janeiro. 

The author deals first with the irregular defences of the K 
Kt opening, namely, P toK B 3, B to Q 3, Bto B4, P to Q 4, 
Q to K B 3, or P to K B 4, in answer to the first player's 
moving bis K Kt to B 3 on the second move ; and then passes 
over tothe regular defences of this opening, viz, Philidor's 
and Petroff's defences, the Evans gambit, and the two knights 
defence. To the treatment of the Evans gambit, with the 
most recent discoveries in this favorite opening of some of 
the finest players, the author devotes over forty pages, and 
then proceeds to give an exhaustive analysis of the K B open- 
ing, the Ruy Lopez, the French and Sicilian defences, the 
Queen's gambit, the Vienna (Q Kt) opening, with the varia- 
tions of the Steinitz gambit, and closes up the volume with 
part of the King’s gambit declined. A very welcome addition 
of a novel description has been made by Herr von der Lasa in 
the introduction to this new edition, by his addressing to 
French and English readers, in their own respective lan- 
guages, a clear and precise explanation of the German notation 








White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. P. Mr. D. Mr. P. Mr. D. 
1PtoK4 21 Kt tks Kt toQ R4, ch 
anes P to Q B4 (a) |e2 kttogBs G tts 3 
SQtoKR5,ch Ptoh Kt3 23 Castles ht toQ7 
4QtksQBP KttoQB3 |#giogn BtoKR3 
S5QtwQBba PtoK4 2% Ktok Castles (K R) 
6PwQs KttoQs 2% QRtoR Kttks R 
TBtwoQ3s Kttoh B3 27 Q tks Kt PtoQ4 
8 KkrwoQBsd) PwQR3 23 PtoRS QtIoQs 
VPOQR4 PtoQ Kt4 wWKrwQKt4 Rtks KBr 
10 Q to Q RC) Ptog kts WQtoQKts QRtoKB 
IL kttoQ QtoQB2 31 Rto k Kt PtoKk6 
12 Kt tok 3 P to Kt6 82 QKttksQP PtoK7 
13 Q@toQ Kt PtksP a3 kttoK4 P to K 8, Qna(e) 
14 Kt tks P Kt to Kt6 at Kt tks Q Q tks Kt 
Is RwQR?2 BtoQ Kr2 BS PtwQkKt4 Ktoktre 
16 Kt toK 2 Btks QP 36 QtOQK4s KtoR 
17 P tks B PtoKk5 37 F toQ KtS BtroQs 
IS BtksQRP QtoQR4, ch 38 Qto ht4 Q tks Q 
WKtwQBs QtkseB 89 Kt tks a bh toK BS 
2 Bto tS khtetks Q P(d) and White resicus. H 

NOTES. | 


(a) Black gives up another pawn by this move, but obtains | 
almost an equivalent in the attack resulting from the sa- 
crifice, 

()) If P to QB 3 Black wins the Queen by P to Q Kt 4. 

(c) There seems to be nothing better. 

(d) All this is capitally played by Black, whose superiority 
in position is such as to make victory a mere question of 
time. 

(e) KR to BS is more immediately decisive ; ex. gr., 


23 RtoBs 

34 Rtks R, ch 

35 P Queens, ch 

36 Q to B7, ch, and mates in 
two more moves. 


Bb Kt tke Q 
. a5 K tks R 
u6 Kt interposes, 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
Consultation game played at the Cambridge University Chess 
Cinb, The notes are by Mr, Lowenthal. 
(Ruy Loprz Kr's Game.) 
White. Black. White. Black, 


Messrs. Keynes, Messrs.De Soyres, Messrs.Keynes, Messrs. DeSoyres, 
May, & Lord. Ball, & Hooper. May, & Lord. Ball, & Hooper. 





1PwK4 PtoK4 16 Btks Kt RP tksB 

2 KttoKB3 KttoQ Bs 17 Kttks B P tks Ke 

3 BtoKtS Pto QRS Is BtoK3 Qtr QBe 
4BtoR4 Ktto Bs 9 PteKB4 Q Rio Q sq 

5 Castles Kt tks P 2 M toQ B2 h toK 1 2 

6 PtoQa PtoQKt4 2 KRtok BS P toQBS5 
TBtohts P to Q 4 {22 B tks Big) Q tks B, ch 

& P tks P Btoh3 } 23 KtoKRaqg ih) Pto Q5@ 

9 BoKB4 BtoQha | 24 Q toK B2 (a) P tke P d) 

10 Q KttoQz(a) Ke tks Kt | 235 RtksR Rtks R 
11 Q tks Kt Ktto K2 | 26 Q tks Q R to Q8, ch 
2PtoQ BS) Castles | 27 Q to Kt sq R tks Q, ch 
BBwQBb? BtroQKt3 2 Kh tksR PtksP 

14 QRto Qsqic) PtoQ B4 (dd) | °WRtoKBsq PtoQ BE (m) 
15 httoKKtse) Keto K Kis (/) And wins. 


NOTES, 

(a) Played with the intention of dislodging the hostile Kt 
from his commanding position. We believe, however, that Kt 
to Q B3, followed, after the exchange of Knights, by P to 
Q RK 4 would have been better play. \ 

(1) Kt to K 5 is a stroug move at this point of the game. 

(c) P to Q Kit 4, instead of the move in the text, would effec. 
tually have prevented the threatened advauce of Black’s Q BP. 

(@) Had Black played P to K R 8 White might with advan- 


and the meaning of the different signs which he uses in the 
book, adding, by way of example, a game in the English, 
French, and German notations. We are informed that the 
second yolume will be publisbed in January, and we shall 
have the greatest pleasure in giving the work a more extensive 
review when it appears iu its completed form.—London Fuld. 


PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. 
For many years after its establishment, subscribers to the 
ALBION were accustomed to receive a fine steel engraving 
annually, but as the plates accumulated to a considerable ex- 
tent—numbering between twenty and thirty im all—it was 
thought advisable to give, as premiums, a selection from the 
engravings of past years. And now that old subscribers have 
very generally received, first and last, sli these engravings, 
we now propose a new system of premiums. Accordingly, | 
we ofler a choice from the following TEN PERIODICALS, | 
with the ALBION, for one year, at the uniform rate of $7 for 
voth. The periodicals are as follows : 
BRITISH. 
Tue Evrxsvren Review, (Whig,) 
Tur Lonpon QUARTERLY Review, (Conservative,) 
Tur WrsTMiNster Review, (Liberal,) 
Tur Brirish QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Evangelical,) 
BLACKWoOop’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, (Tory.) 
AMERICAN. 


Harper's Montary MacGazuyp, Illustrated, 
JarrixcorTs “ 6 - 





Mrs, William Astor 

* Lloyd Aspinwall 
Averell 
Abecasis 


“ J. Lloyd Abbot 
* Loring Andrews 
“ D. B. Allen 


** Henry Bradford 
“ Christian Bor 
“ Thos. C. T. B 
“ N. Beckwith 
* H. L. Burnett 
John Bigelow 


** James H. Banker 
Botasei 

“ $ L. M. Barlow 
“ George F. Betts 
‘* Ashbel H. Barney 
“ C, P. Burdett 
Lewis B. Brown 
John Bryan 

“ Harris Colt 

“ Edward Clark 


** David Crawford 


“ A. B. Cornell 
“ Alfred Clark 
“ Heyward Catting 


* Edward Cooper 
* Smith Clift 


“ Frank E. Draper 
Charles Davidson 
= Clarence E. Day 


 Cornelins DuBois 


“ Henry Draper 
= Chauncey Mt 
“ Odo Donner 


* Richard 8S. Ely 

* Wm. M. Evarts 

“ A, French 

“ Fremont 

* W. A. Fraser 

* Edwin M. Felt 

“ Francklyn 

* James C. Fargo 

“ yrederic Gilbert 

“ Shepard Gandy 
Wm. T. Garner. 

* Walter S Gurnee 

Arthur Gilman 


“ D. Beach Grant 
“ T. Hicks 
* Hitchcock 


Miss Rachel Hunter 
Mrs. R. W. Howes 


* John Hoey 
WwW. M. Hegeman 
* William Hoyt 


* George Hoffman 
* Abram S. Hewitt 


“ Charles H. Isham 
* Adrian Iselin 

* Lewis C. Jone 

“ L. T. Jones 


* Samuel Irvin 

« J.D. Jones 

“ Edmund Knower 
* Samuel Keyser 


* Daniell F. Appleton 


“ Chas. H. Berryman 


8 
uckley 


*“* Williamson Bacon 


“ Wm. Chamberlain 

“ Robert L. Cutting 

, e 

‘* Bainbridge S. Clark 

“ Chas. F. Chickering 
Wm. Butler Duncan 

* Wa. B. Dinsmore 


. Depew 
“ A.J. De Neufville 
Monte 


“ Charles E. Gregory 
“ James W. Gerard, Jr 


“ Meredith Howland 


Henry A. Hurlbut, Jr 
* Jas. Aug Hamilton 


* Frederic R. Halsey 


“ Wm. A. Hammord 


“ Woolsey Johnson 


THE CHARITY BALL. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIO, THURSDAY EVENING, FEB. 6. 





Mrs. A Gracie King 

“ Pierre Lorillard 
Henry Leavitt 
Edwin Ludlow 
Philip Livingston 


‘ 
“ 
‘ 


- 


es 


po John A. Lowery 


‘“ Frank Lawreuce 


“* Luther R. Marsh 
“* McDowell 

“ Robert Minturn 
“ Henri Miletta 

a ‘oske 

“ Eugene McLean 
*“ Isaac P. Martini 
“ Joseph Marie 

“ F. ll. Mac 

“ John McGinnis 
* William Morgan 
Wm. ce F. Manico 





** Charles W. McCune 


, 2 
‘Vhowas Murphy 
* John McKeon 

“ John R. Marshall 
“ Ford Morris 

“ L. P. Morton 

‘“* Abner Mellen, Jr 
“ Henry I. Nicholas 
“ Frederic Neilson 
“ James Otis 

“ C. L. Perkins 

“ Robertson 

“ Robert G. Remsen 
* Theo. Roosevelt 
“ EE. Ran. Robinson 
“ WG. Ray 


“ John Riley 


“ Henry Smith 

“ George H. Sharpe 
* Edward Snelling 
Y. K. Stevenson 
“ Joseph F. Stone 
* Wallace Shilito 

“ Lispenard Stewart 
Steward Slossou 
Jchn Sherwood 

“ Barritt Shephard 
“ E. W. Stoughton 


* Caleb W. Sanford 
“ Francie Skiddy 


‘** Clarence A. Seward 


* George T. Strong 


* Charles if, Stebbins 


Pa: an Stevens 

* Douglass Taylor 

* James 8. Thayer 
he 

L. Tarnure 

* Wm. P. Talboys 

“ KE. N. Tailer 


James ‘i homseon 
“ Daniel Torrance 
~ B. Van Auken 

“* Ames Van Wart 

“ Montaguie Ward 
“ $§.J. Warren 

“ Mary C. Whiiney 
“ J.L. Wallack 

“ Wm. H. Wells 

“ E.H Wootten 

“ Joel Wolfe 

* George H. Warren 
* Coventry Waddell 
* Samuel Wetmore 
* Arthur Willing 

* Geo. Cabot Ward 
* Benj. A. Willis 

* Geo. P. Wetmore 
* Elijah Ward 


Abram R. Lawrence 
Eug. A. Livingston 


Ruther’d Stuyvesant 


“ Algernon S. Suilivan 
George &. Schieffelin 


Gen. Chester Arthur 
Mr. Wm. Astor, Jr 
Mr. Joseph Alsop 





EcuIBNER's “ “ ya 
‘Tur ATLANTIC “ “ 
Tue GaLaxy “ “ 


Should any subsciiber desire, in lieu of the above, a 
Children’s Magazine, we will send the best one published in 
America—namely, “ St. Nicholas,” with the ALsron for one 
year, at $6. 

Cius Terms.—To clubs of five or upwards, we will send 
the ALBION and any one of the ten periodicals above-named, 
addressed to individual subscriber, for $5 each—payment be- 











tage have secrificed the Bishop for two Pawns, obtaining a jing, in all cases, required strictly in advance ; when receipted 


strong attack. 
(ce) A good move. 
( f) Black had no better reply, for if:— 


m 15 PtoK RS 
16 ny a8 16 P tks Et 
1T Q to QB, etc. 
And if— 
15 PtoK Kt3 
16 Kt tks B 16 P tks Kt 
17 B to Kt 5 with a fine attack. 
(g) A weak move, 


R to Kt 3 would have given White an irresistible attack. 


| bills for the year, from both the publishers of the ALBron 
and the publishers of the magazines, will be forwarded by 
return of post. 
ENGRAVING PREMIUMS, 
Should any subscriber still prefer the ALBION engravings to 
the publications offered above, we shall be happy to forward 
ANY TWO ENGRAVINGS SELECTED, with a single copy of the 


B to Q 4, threatening to play afterwards paper for one year, for $5; or, TO CLUBS OF FIVE, at $4 per M 


year, with two engravings to each subscriber, separately 


(h) This move at once transfers the advantage to Black; R | sddressed, and a free copy to the getter-up of the club. 
to Q4should here have been played, and Black bas no ree & fall list of our engravings will at all times anpear in our 


puurce, 





advertising columns. 


tne 





“ Delancey Kane 


— 


Mr Theo K Gibbs 
Mr Dudley Gautier 
Mr Suydam Grant 
Mr Parke Godwin 
Mr W H Gunther Jr 
Mr J H Goodsell 
Dr Elisha Harris 
Mr Wm M Hoes 
Mr Wm A Haines Jr 
Col John Hay 

Mr John H Hall 
Hon A Oakey Hall 
Mr Wilson 
Dr JJ Hull 
Gen Hancock 
lion Wm F Havemeyer 
Mr Geo H B Hill 

Hon Thos iiiinouse 

Mr Harry E Hoy 

Mr Sam‘! S Howland 
Dr Davii Haight 

Hon Hugh J Hastirgs 
Mr Wm H Morrell 

Mr Chester Inches 

Mr Richard Irvin Jr 

Dr W_W Jones 

Mr C 8 Jacquelin 

Mr Louis J Jennirgs 
Mr George Jones 

Mr McKendree W Jones 
Mr Lawrence Jerome 
Mr D Kingsland 

Mr Luther Kountze 

Mr Geo G Keliogg 

Mr Herman Kobbe 

Mr Alex Koch 

Mr Edward Kemeys 

Mr Oliver King 

Mr Frank Lazaras 

Mr Murray Livingstone 
Mr Woodbury Langdon 
Mr Arthur Leary 

Mr R © Livingston 

Mr Edward Lukemeyer 
Mr Mortimer Livingston 
Mr Guillaume Lowndes 
Mr Louis Lorillard 

Dr arkoe 

Mr Jas A Morgan 

Mr Wm J Mills 

Mr Sylvanus J Macy 
Mr A P Montant 

Mr John McGinnis Jr 
Mr Wm K McClees 
Hon Benj F Manierre 
Mr Geo W McCullum 
Dr J W McLean 

Mr Theo Moss 

Mr Norman T Mell'sa 
Mr Manton Marbie 


Mr. Abecasis 
Mr. John Alexandre 


Hon. Auguste Belmont 
Mr. Lansdale Boardman 
Mr. vames G. Bennett 
Mr. L. M. Bates 

Mr. C. F. Blake 

Mr. Horace Barry 

Mr. Evgene Bogert 

Mr. Clark Bell 

Francis G. Brown 
Mr. J. Muhlenberg Bailey 
Mr. George H. Bend 
Mr. J. M. Bundy 

Mr. Frederic Bronson 
Mr. Paul Bajnotti 
Mr. James Bleecker 
Mr. N. D. Bangs 
Hon. John R. Brady 
Mr. Miles Beach 

Mr. D. W. Bishop 
Col Schuyler Crosby 
Mr Israel Corse 

Mz: F Cornell 

Mr Samuel Chase Coale 
Mr W H Colhoun 

Mr Wm Cutting 

Mr Henry Clews 

Mr William Cooper 
Mr H G Chapman 

Mr Walter Clarkson 
Mr Samuel Craig 

Dr ‘Thos Cottman 

Mr Wm F Corne 

Mr Roswell L Colt 
Mr Joseph H ¢ heate 
Mr G W Cotterell 

Mr H B Crosby 

Mr Robt Remsen Crane 
Mr Horace B Claflin 
Mr J W Clendenin 
Hon Noah Davis 

Mr Newton Dexter 
Mr Henry P Delatield 
Dr R O Doremus 

Mr Charles P Dewey 
Mr Pierre DuFlon 
Mr Robert DeCamp 
Mr Obarles A Dana 
Mr C Du Vivier 

Mr Henry Egleston 
Mr Henry Fitzhugh 
Mr Dudley Field Jr 
Mr Josiah M Fiske 
Hon E & Fancher 
Mr Chas L Frost 

Mr H C Fabnestock 


ba] 


Mr J P Giraud Foster Mr Ridgeway Moore 
rJC Grey r A P Montant 

Mr Fred’k Goodrich Dr A B Mott 

Mr Godkin Mr G Natorp 

Hon C G Guather Mr Thomas Nast 

Mr Marin E Green ym Orton 

Mr Andrew H Green Mr Ludlow Ogden 


Mr Jos A Mr Cruger O. 
Mr Wm Guos” t Edwin Post = 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wau Srreet, Frivay P, M., Jan. 16, 1874. 


The prompt resumption of several banking |in England, is a subject which is rapidly 
and brokerage houses in and about Wall | growing in interest: 


Street, whose assets were not supposed to 


average anything like as valuable as Messrs. | report on the state and progress of the Bri- 


Howes and Macy's, coupled with the fact 
that Mr. Howes oes the concern a consider- 


able amount for which he has pledged as| of the third-class traffic, and argued that as 


collateral, real estate, bonds and mortgages, 


bank and insurance stocks, &e.,naturally leads fast learning to travel more and more by rail, 


creditors to inquire how it is that less sub- 


stantial houses are now so freely resuming, | restrictions on this natural, healthy growth 
while the afiairs of this house turn out so|by insisting that the third-class passenger 


badly: for it now begins to appear that 
creditors may not receive over 50 to 75 cents 
on the dollar, instead of par. We think, 
from what we know of the assets of the con- 
cern, that, if judiciously managed, they ought 
to realise 80 to 90 cents et least; and perhaps 
with the rapid appreciation in values gener- 
ally, pay par or upwards. For when the 
fizst creditors meeting was held, things were 
at their worst, and the committee then re- 
ported the estate good for at least 80 to 85 
cents, even after allowing for the partner’s 
deficiencies. 

Another bad feature recent!y apparent, is 
the strife for jurisdiction or possession of 
assets—nearly or quite one half of which 
are now in the shape of cash on hand—be- 
tween the Registrar in Bankruptcy, and the 
U. S Marshal. If, as is freely asserted, 
Bankruptcy proceedings under the existing 
law, absorbs ten per cent. of the assets, it is 
high time, not only that the act beamended or 
repealed, but also that creditors bestir them- 
selves generally, and at once take possession 
of their own money, since it has not been 
safe where it was deposited for safe keeping / 
In this connection, it is only proper to say 
that the following notice—we know not 
from what source emanating—has appeared 
in one of the morning papers: “ We are in- 
formed that the firm of Howes and Macy 
propose to select an assignee in bankruptcy 
of their effects. We deem it important to 
our interests and the interests of all other 
creditors, that an assignee of the creditors’ 
choice should be selected. We therefore 
warn all absent creditors to take steps to be 
represented at the meeting of crecitors of the 
24 inst.”—(Signed) “ Many CrepitTors.” 

Moved by the above, and other appeals of 
a similar nature, a circular has been ad- 
dressed to the creditors, signed by one of 
their number, calling a meeting at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, to be held at 7 P.M on 
the 23d inst—the day before the assignee 
will be named—with a view of fixing upon 
some suitable person for that position, on 


whom the most of the creditors may 
unite. The sufferers, by prompt and 
united action, may just as well 


as not immediately take possession of 50 
per cent. of their own money, and then by 
appointing either their own assignee, or a 
committee chosen from among themselves, 
without delay stop all leaks from the estate, 
at the same time may look carefully into the 
condition of the firms, and each partncr’s 
assets. We say—as a limited sufterer—let this 
be done, and done promptly; for, as the 
circular above alluded to says: “It is an 
established fact that when such estates are 
allowed, by the passive assent of the credi- 
tors, to be settled by parties that are recom- 
mended and appointed by the influence of 
the bankrupt parties, that a great proportion 
of the estate is disposed of in ways detri- 
mental to the general interest of the credi- 
tors, and it is deemed of special importance 
that such action be taken as to insure an 
economical distribution of the property.” 


_ The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 







Jan. 16. 
110K%@ 
101 « 
50% G 
77¥@ 78 
125 @126 
99 


American Gold 


N.Y 4 

N. ¥.C. & H. Scrip..... — > 

Northwestern......... - 61 6 60 @- 

Ohio and Missbocippt. 4 
0 an ssissippi... 

Pacific Mail ” 4 











RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN ENGLAND. 


We extract the following from the Pall 
Mall Gazette of Dec. 27. Railway travelling, 


There is only one point in Captain Tyler’s 
tish railways in 1872 that calls for particular 
remark. In 1870 Captain Tyler pointed out 
to the Companies the extraordinary elasticity 
the mass of the community were evidently 
either for business or for pleasure, it was a 
wilful sacrifice for the Companies to impose 


should make his journey under inconvenient 
and disagreeable conditions to which the firat 


and siding provision, overworked officials, 
inadequate brake power, worn points, etc., 
All such shortcomings are productive of the 
urpunctuality invariably noticeable in the 
large proportion of serious accidents. On 
this question of profit and loss, the Great 
Western is a striking instance of the astound- 
ing recovery in financial results. In 1867 it 
actually paid no dividend for the first half 
of the year; in 1873 it divided 534 per cent.” 





FRENCH STATISTICS. 

During 1870, 3.064 applications were made 
for jadicial separation; in 1871, in conse- 
quence of the calamities which damped con- 
juzal hostilities, this figure descended to 








1,711, of which, 1,171 cases were ruled nisi. 
In 1871, 2817 new companies were formed, 
and 1.747 dissolved; of bankruptcies there 
were $019, against 5,859 in 1869. The ag-| 
gregate liabilities amounted to £4,480,000, and | 








{and second class passengers were not sub- 
jjected. Third-class trains at that time were 
\all but universally slow, were started at the 
| most inconvenient hours, and did not enjoy 
| the advantages, except in a few cases, of 
through communication with other lines, 
and of daily return tickets for long journeys. 
The policy of the Companies was to drive 
the third-class passengers into the second- 
class trains, regardless of the warning of the 
Board of Trade returns that, while the ex- 
pansion of the second-class traffic was slow 
and irregular, that of the third-class traffic 
was steady and great. * * 

In 1870 the receipts from the first-class 
traffic were £3,948,000; in 1871, £4,148,000 ; 
and in 1872, £4,319,000, showing a steady 
rate of increase. But in the same years the 
second-class receipts varied thus: in 1870, 
£4 925,000 ; in 1871, £5,167,000; and in 1872, 
£4,198,000, giving a decrease of nearly one 
million in the last year, The reason of this 
decrease will be found iu the growth of the 
third-class traffic under the new system 
initiated by the enterprise of the Midland 
Company. The third-class receipts in 1870 
were £7,473,000; in 1871 they rose to £8,115,- 
900; but in 1872 they | up to the 
amuzing total of £10,318,000. What the pro- 
portions of gross railwny earnings from the 
three several classes of passenger traffic will 
be found to be in the current year it is not 
possible to guess ; but we may safely conjec- 
ture that there will be a further diminution 
in the second-class receipts, and an enormous 
addition to those derived from the extension 
of third-class traffic now in full force. The 
results of any calculation based on the 
returns of income are borne out by the 
statistics of passenger journeys, also included 
in Captain Tyler's report, which says: 
“ While the first-ciass passenger journeys in- 
creased from 31,839,091 in 1870 to 35,642,199 
in 1871, and to 37,678,538 in 1872, and while 
the second-class passenger journeys increased 
from 74,153,113 in 1870 to 81,021,940 in 1871, 
and decreased to 72,459,562 in 1872, the pass- 
enger journeys of the third-class increased 
from 224,012,194 in 1870 to 258,556,615 in 
1871, and to 312,736,722 in 1872.” 

It is obvious, however, that the third-class 
passengers, though their numbers increase in 
much greater proportion than can be expected 
of the first or second-class traffic, do not pay 
in the same ratio for the additional strain put 
upon the resources of the companies. If the 
companies could make all their traffic first- 
class, they might reap the income of £10,000,- 
000, which they now earn by carrying 312,- 
000,000 of third-class passenyers, by takin 
only 90,000,000 of first-class passengers, an 
the addition to the expense by the provision 
of firstc’ass carriage accommodation for some% 
thing more than twice the number of first- 
class passengers that are now carried would 
be trifling compared with the increased wear 
and tear of plant, rolling stock, and perman 
ent way, the augmented cost of the cheap car- 
riages and other consequences of the enor- 
mous development of travelling among the 
masses. Captain Tyler, however, is sanguine 
that the working expenses of the companies, 
so far from increasing, are likely to diminish, 
and, if so,the wondertul growth of the third- 
class traffic may turn out to be nearly pure 
gain. Bui, at any rate, the public are not 
likely to allow the companies to withdraw or 
restrict the advantages of cheap travelling 
which last year for the first time was fairly 
placed within the reach of all. 

Regarding the frequency of accidents on 
railways of Jate,the Bullionist further says: 

“Tt is strange, but none the less true, that 
dividends and disasters have kept apace. 
Never did railways pay better; never were 
eccidents more rife. Are cause and effect 
here present in this fact, of such great growth 
in the general aspect cf railways? Whence 
the rapid upward move in dividends ? We 
do not dispute the great increase of traffic, 
but we unhesitatingly deny that it is to that 
alone, or even to that to any great extent, 
that the rise in the value of railroad property 
is owing. The coal traffic alone has, no 
doubt, not added materially to the dividends 
of the lines. The rise in fares has not been 
sufficient to reduce traffic, whilst ample to 
account for a goodly portion of enlarged re- 
ceipts. But the main source of the great 
growth of revenue over expenditure, and 
consequently a largely recruited income, is 
to be found in the severe economy practised 
in the letter of the two items on the corres- 
ponding growth or reduction of which rests 
the amount of dividend. Under this ques- 
tionable economy, we account for insufficient 
telegraphic ec ication, indifferent station 











the assets to £1,380,000, leaving a dividend of | 
about 22 per cent to trade debtors, the pri- 
vileged having been paid off. In 1871 the 
justices of the peace had compromised 1,045,- 
287 cases in camera, and 124,487 more tn 
foro. Tey issued altogether, 2,765,670 pri- 
vate letters of convocation to the parties. 
Before thé higher tribunals 15,564 applica- 
tions for pleading in forma pauperis were 
made, and 6584 granted. n 1871, 846 
foreigners obtained the permission of estab- 
lishing” their domicile in France, to which 
prerogative some valuable privileges are at- 
tached ; 588 were naturalisec. In 1870, be- 
fore the war, when there were no“ strangers” 
virtually in France, these figures only rose to 
294 and 80 severally. 





THE MINT CIRCULAR AND THE ITALF-CROWN. 


By direction of the Master of the Mint,a 
circular has been addressed to the general 
body of bankers asking for information and 
guidance as to whether the half-crowns now 
in circulation should be withdrawn in favor 
of the new coin which has lately rubbed 
elbows with it,or whether the new comer 
should be himself Cismissed. The issue of 
this circular will no doubt have the effect of 
calling general attenticn to the subject, and 
ensures, in the contemplated operation, a 
concurrence of opinion between the adminis- 
tration and the country. The florin was 
first coined in 1849, and since 1851, the issue 
of half-crowns has ceased; but these latter 
have not been withdrawn frem circulation, 





and consequently there are £4,600,000 in 


make the number of pieces for half-crowns 
36,800,000, and florins 41,500,000. 
coins go very much together, and there isa 
general complaint that the two are so nearly 
alike in size as to be frequently mistaken for 
one another. It is quite right that one of the 
coins should be withdrawn, and we have 
little doubt that opinion will pronounce in 
favor of the florin. The half-crown is a 
very convenient coin for portability, and for 
being the fourth part of a half-sovercien 
and the eighth of a pound. The use of the 
florin will bring avout an increased demand 
for s'xpences, and it isa less pleasant form 
of carrying half-a-crown in two coins than 
one. Had the public judgment been sought 
to decide between the merits of the florin 
and the half-crown in the early days of the 
modern coin, it would have decided against 
the florin and dismissed it with something 
‘ike contempt.—London Bullionist. 





CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN GREAT BRITAIN} 


In the first three quarters of the year 1875, 
the quantity of home-made spirits on which 
duty was paid for consumption in the United 
Kingdom as beverage reached 20,254,220 
gallons, being an increase of no less than 
1,394 509 gallons over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1872, which, in its turn, had shown a 
still larger increase over its predecessor, The 
return for 1873 shows 11,029,728 gallons in 
England, being an increase of 920,687 gallons 
over 1872; 4,708,680 gallons for Scotland, an 
increase of 213,909 gallons; and 4,515,812 
gallons for Ireland, an increase of 259,918 
gallons. The return of foreign spirits im- 
ported in the first three quarters of 1873 
shows 7,171,592 proof gallons entered for 
consumption in the United Kingdom, an in- 
«rease of 974,109 gallons over the correspond- 
Ing period of 1872. 





A Prosperous Concern.—In the annual 
circular of the Central and the Western 
Pacific Railroad Companies and _ their 
branches, it is stated that the gross earnings 
during the year 1873 amounted to $13,871,- 
089,82; the operating expenses were $5,589,- 
440,15, leaving net earnings of $8,281,649,67, 
or $4,767,292 as a surplus above interest on 
bonds, which amounts to about $3,194,870 in 
gold. This is equivalent to 8 per cent per 
annum on the capital stock of the company. 
In September last the first dividend on the 
capital stock of the company, of 3 per cent. 
gold, was declared and paid. The company 
owns and operates of main line and branches 
1,219 miles, adG@ second and side track 110 
miles, mking a total mileage of 1,329 miles. 

The property, assets and materials on hand | 
are valued at $181,085,796. Of the com- | 
pany’s lands there were sold frora December | 
29, 1872, to June 20, 1878, 20,688 71 acres for | 
$132,337 54, or $6 41 per acre. These sales 
were made to 1,446 individual purchasers, 
being an average of about 187 acres to each 








bayer, 





half-crowns and £4,150,000 in florins amongst | 


\ * wht 2 | 
tae currency of the country. This would | Premiums on Policies not marked off let 


The two) 


NEW YORK BANKERS 


FISK & WATCH, 
5 NASSAU STREET. 


—— 











KOUNTZE BROTITERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





WHITk, MORRIS & 
18 WALL STREET. 


co, 





MORTON BLISS & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON, 


FOUN BLOODGOOD & Co, 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WLETITERBER & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SIIERMAN «& CoO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 








A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 








OFFICE OF TITE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Janvany 24, 1873. 


(3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT TIE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872 5,918,019 95 


2,079.659 45 


January, 1872 





Total amount of Marine Premiums £7,988,679 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life oe 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Piemiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1872, to 81st December, 1872... ... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 

sume period............+ $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses............. $1,055,707 63 


_The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
nited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks $3,413,750 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherw i 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 
nterest, and sundry notes and elaius due 
the Company, estimated at........... ° 4 ; 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, ... 20550)04 '4 
Cash in Bank amie 









Total amount of Assets............ $1.08 “1 ; 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
eaten of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the isaue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe hoiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the ith 
of Fe sruary next. from which date all interest thercon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at thedime 
of payment aud cancelled, 

A Dividend of FIF LY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
nding 3ist December, 1872, for whieh certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next, 


By Order of the Board, 





J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


J.D. Jones, 
Caries Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moony, 
Henry Corr, 
Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Cuntis, 
Crarues H. Russert, 
Lowru. Hotrroox, 
R. Warren Wesron, 
Roya. Pue.rs, 
Caner Barstow, 

A. BP. Pinuot, 
Wiirtaw EL. Dorer, 
DAVID tua..., 

James Brycr, 
Daniex 8S. Minne, 
Wa. Srurais, 


Josern GAILLARD. Jr., 
C, A. Hann, 
‘James Low, 

3. J, Hownann, 

Bens. Bancocx, 
Rost, B. Myrvry, 
Gorpvon W. Buannam, 
Freprrick Cuauncy, 
Gyo. S. STEPHENSON, 
Winuram H. Wene, 
Sruerparp Ganpy, 
FRANCis Skippy, 
Craries P. Burnett, 
Cuas. H, Marsnary, 
Wiuiiam E, Bunker, 
Samvex L. Mrrenrie. 
yvames G. DrForesr, 
Henry K. Bocrrt, Korent L, Srewaxt, 
DENNIS PERKINS, Avexanper V. Buake 

Cuanrtes D. Levericx. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't 
W. H. H. MOORE, 20 Vees-Pres 
J. D. EEWLENT, ‘id Vice-Pree't 
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THE “GALAXY” is about as near per- 
fection as anything can be.”"—Daily Register, 
New Haven, Conn. 

THE 


FOR 1874. 


27? 368 FEBS 
Best American Magazine. 
No Family can afford to do without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND AT- 
TRACTIVE READING MATTER 
FOR THE MONEY THAN ANY 
OTHER PERIODICAL OR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRO- 
NOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 
The Best and Moat Ably Edited American 
Magazine. 
THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of the 
Family. 





IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

The new department of Science Miscet- 

LANY appears in each number. 


What the Leading Papers say : 


“In enterprise, nape ab'lity, and in the thor- 
oughness that marks each department, the ‘Galaxy’ 
stands in the front-rank of American and European 
Magazines.”—[{The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“The ‘Galaxy’ eminently deserves its name, and 
we feel tempted to say that this present number is 
the best magazine number we have ever come 
across.”""—(St. Louis _— Globe. 

** First of all in attraction we place the ‘Galaxy.’ ” 
—([Standard, Chicago. 

“The ‘Galaxy’ is always more a magazine than 


any, and more varied in its range than any other.”’— 
onic NTING OF SAFES 
“A model periodical; a credit to American 


periodical literature.”"—[(Philadelphia Press. 

“There is not adull page between its covers.”— 
CN. Y. Times, 

** Always ably edited, and remarkable for the good 
— displayed in the selection of current topics 
for discussion." —{[Boston Journal, Mass. 

“ We are inclined to believe that more downright 
good literature is crowded between the covers of the 

Galaxy’ than any other American can boast of.’’— 
(Chicago Times. 

“sheldon & Company have opened a mine of in- 
terest in their magazine, the ‘ Galaxy,’ by drawing to 
‘t the ications of promi t public men upon 
questions of general interest.""—{Age, Ph'ladelphia. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
DON. 


LON 
‘TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


$1352345425. 
Loca COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 


No, &g Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavyacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 








Safe Deposit Co. 
of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 
WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILL 


TC. 
’ 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


IN ITS 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 
Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, erate desks, &c., are 
rovided. 


Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 


~ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER @ 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 











Prices, $16 to $35. 
‘HOVL3G OL 3GVW Si GOOH 





At the Gemeens’> special request its Charter confines 
its busi sole i 





“Tt is — the best of American 
—([Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 








rice 35 Cents per Number. 
Subscription price, $4 per year. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


olely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the | 


‘emises, 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 





REDUCTIONS. 








SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 





The Most Elegant Book of the Year 
FOR 
The iHolidays. 
HEAVEN IN SONG, 
Compr‘sing the Gems of Poetry of all 
Ages on the Better Land. 
BY 
Henry, C. Fish, D.D., 
Author of “ History of Pulpit Eloquence,” ete. 


One Vol. Quarto, 
With Ornamental Red Line Bordess, printed 
on tinted paper, and most elegantly bound. 
Price, iu cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, $6.00 
“ full Turkey mcrocco............ 10.00 


Many of the greatest Poets of all ages have chosen 
Heaven as the theme of their sweetest songs, and 
these choice Poems are now for the first time col- 
lected in one volume, and published in the most ele- 
gant form. The result is a volume especially suited 

or an ornament to the parlor-table, for consolation 
in the sick room, or for hours of literary amusement 
and devotional musings. 





The choicest collection of minor Poems in the 
English Language. 


Our Poetical Favorites, 
BY 


Prof. A. C. Kendrick. 


One Voi. Crown Octavo. 
Toned paper, bevelled boards.......... $2.00 
EY res 4.nta tent cuk ade obi vaia atau 2.75 
ER NCI OR 


Either of the avove sent by mail on receipt of 


the price. 


Sheidon & Company, 
677 Broadway, New York. 


Schuyler, Hartley & ‘Graham, 


{20 and 22 John‘Street,® 
Offer their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


from former prices, thus presenting an unusually 
favorable opportunity to purchase 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE 
PIECES, 

FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 

RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 

RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION." 5 


LONDON, PARIS, AND VIENNA 


FANCY GOODs. 
At Very Low Prices. 





Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street, 
New Yor«. 
BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Guns and Rifles ~~ Same and Imported to 
er. 


Agents for the Uxion Metallic Cartridge Co. 

















SE 
. ee 






SS. aE 
a 


DEVLIN&CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
G Box 2256, P. 0. 
NEW YWoRK. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 























ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 
Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Cempany, No.5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 
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APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravin gs and Maps. 





The work originally published under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA was completed in 
1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of s¢ience, literature, and art, have induced 
the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact 
and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition 
entitled ‘‘ The American Cyclopzdia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept |= 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful 
application to the industrial and usefnl arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great 
wars and conseqnent revolutions have occurred, in- 
volving national changes of peculiar moment. The 
eivil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last volume of the old work appeared, 
ha. ppily been ended, and a new course of commercial 

4 industrial activity has been commenced, 

rge accessions to our geo 
have 
Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars, 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publica- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it 
has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring 
down the information to the latest possible dates, 
and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent 
discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practi- 
cal arts, as well as to give a succinct and original re- 
cord of the progress 0: litical and historical events. 
The work has been begun after long and careful 
reliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
‘or carrying ic on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 

rovemeuts in its composition as have been suggested 

y longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. They en- 
brace al] branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 


phical knowledge 
en made by the indefatigable explorers of 


‘of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the va. 


rious processes of mechanics and manufactures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence ; the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find a wel- 
come reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclo- 
peedia, an pe? of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in six- 
teen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 

ages, fully illustrated with several thousand Wool 

Jngravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic 
aps. 
PRICE AND STYLE or BInDINe. 
In extra Cloth, per vol................... $5 00 





In Library Leather, per vol....... 6 00 
In Haif Turkey Morocco, per vol.... 700 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. ...... 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per 

Tne cvcceosces bbte giveehGsees. b0cbeues 10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol..... .............10 0 





Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volume o 
until completion, will be issued once in two months. 

Specimen pages of the * American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
on application. 

First-CLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 

Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New Yorks, Dec. 22, 1873. 


Forty-Sixth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending Jan. Ist, i874, Payable on and 
after the third Monday of the month. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a devosit. 





E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, gaye 


C. F. ALVOR?), Secretary. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of faciliuea 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM Pres't 
AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
Issued for use in Europe, China and Ja) the East 
and West Indies, and South America. ‘Riso Circular 
—— “ Credit for Travellers available in all pacts of 


t 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange. ble in 
London and cooreens, bought and soi iS eumen 
retes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot- 
l.nd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
a :¢ San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 











Bus’ aese transacted, 
JOIN PATON, Agent. 








